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MY FIRST LOVE. 


BY CLARENCE MAY. 


THERE is something beautiful in the language 
of flowers—something that is linked with asso- 
ciations that time can never destroy; and like 
an enchanter’s wand, they call into being the 
shadowy dreams that lie sleeping in the heart, 
and bring back sweet memories of other days. 

’Twas thus I dreamed one sunny day, as I 
wandered along a fair stream, that is endeared 
to my heart by pleasing recollections from my 
very childhood. Forgetting that I had intended 
to imitate the occupation of that “prince of 
anglers,” of whom we have so often read, I 
strolled on until I reached a favorite retreat, and 
there, as Willis has said, I ‘‘found violets.” 


“There is to me 
A daintiness about these early flowers, 
That touches me like poetry.” 


As I gazed upon them, my thoughts went back 
to the olden time—to my school boy days in all 
their holiday excitement, and my gentle com- 
panions with whom I roamed to cull the early 
cowslips, and twine them into wreaths to place 
upon their fair young brows. 

But among those ‘‘shadows of the past,” that 
stole so softly to my heart, there was one o’er 
which I lingered longer and more fondly than 
the rest. It was the dream of my first love; and 
I will whisper it to you, gentle reader, if you 
promise not to laugh at my sentimental—non- 
sense, some may call it, 

I was just at that interesting period of my life, 
when I began to fancy myself a man—that is, 
about eighteen—when I accepted the invitation 
of a dear “chum” to spend the summer vacation 
with him at his country home. I soon felt quite 
at ease after our arrival, for it was a delightful 
residence—one of those fine old mansions that 
combine both beauty and comfort; and the 
scenery around it, beautiful and romantic enough 
to captivate any one far less enthusiastic than 
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myself. Fishing excursions and rambles in the 
country were planned every day, to my infinite 
satisfaction; for after the weary confinement of 
a school-room, nothing is so pleasant as out-door 
recreation; and still, as if our enjoyment was not 
yet complete, frequent mention was made in the 
family of the expected visit of a dear cousin from 
the “‘sunny South,” to which all looked forward 
with the greatest eagerness. 

At first I paid but little attention to these re- 
marks, but as the time drew nearer, I began to 
feel no slight curiosity to behold this paragon of 
beauty and excellence, as they were constantly 
describing her to me. In fact, scarcely a day 
passed without my being told something con- 
cerning her, that would be sure to interest 
me. Did any one sing and play well, ‘‘Cousin 
Louise’s” voice and execution were pronounced to 
be far superior; did any one read or sketch well, © 
it was said that ‘Cousin Louise” would please 
me far more. ‘Your tastes are so similar,” said 
they, ‘“‘and we are sure you will be friends at 
once.” 

‘This was really beginning to be pleasant, for 
even at that early age, I was an ardent admirer 
of those finer feelings and accomplishments in 
woman; and you will not wonder that I anxiously 
awaited the period when I should meet one, who 
now seemed the very ideal of my dreams. 

The long looked-for day at length arrived. It 
was a lovely evening in mid-summer. Softly did 
the low winds fan the sleeping flowers, and never 
did nature seem clothed with such a magic 
charm. We were all collected on the portico, 
when a carriage drove up to the gate, the steps 
were let down, and a slight form sprang out, and 
ascended up the gravel walk. The family were 
instantly collected around her, even intercepting 
her passage to the portico, with such exclama- 
tions as, ‘‘My dear cousin Louise,” ‘Oh, I am 
so glad;” and I, who, of course, kept in the 
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background, inwardly wondered whether she of the poet, but still she was passionately fond 
would safely get through such a vigorous recep- ; of ‘‘ Lalla Rookh.” 
tion. “In this poem,” said she, ‘‘I discover so much 

But at length she reached the portico, and we ; that is in perfect harmony with my own thoughts 
were introduced. Her beaming eyes met mine, ; and feelings, and it is expressed in such simple, 
as I warmly clasped her hand, and never will 1; yet beautiful language. There is nothing forced 
forget that exquisite moment. The dream-girl } or unnatural in it; everything is so easy, fresh, 
of my imagination stood before me. and graceful—a beautiful Eastern flower, rich and 

In person she was tall, and gracefully formed, ; gorgeous in all its oriental colors, and breathing 
and her complexion pure and fair as the tinted ; its fragrance to the heart. And not only the 
coral. This was rendered still more dazzlingly } poetry, but the air of deep romance that lingers 
beautiful, by the heavy masses of dark brown; around the whole plot, has endeared it to me. 
hair that waved over her temples, and fell like ; The story of the beautiful princess—the descrip- 
a shadow upon the snowy neck. But the most; tion of the journey, in all its oriental luxury— 
striking feature in that pure, almost sad coun-$ her love for the young minstrel, the disguised 
tenance, was the eyes—large, dreamy, and of ; sovereign of Bucharia, and their joyous meeting 
the most brilliant jet, with an expression that; at the end, adds so much interest and glowing 
was irresistibly lovely. There is a charm in the } imagery to the poetry, that I read it often, and 
eye—that mirror of the soul—that may not be } always with pleasure.” 
written or told; and it was in those pensive orbs Thus passed those pleasant summer days. 
that I read something so familiar and dear, that } Louise was the constant companion of all our 
one glance was enough—I was deeply, irretriev- } walks, drives, and excursions; and added mate- 
ably in love! rially to our enjoyment—to mine, I know. I am 

You must remember I was eighteen, and not ; afraid I was selfish in my devotion to her alone, 
laugh at my enthusiasm. I was truly—or at} but I followed the natural impulses of my heart, 
least I fancied myself truly in love, which some- § and as she seemed to encourage my attentions, I 
times nearly amounts to the same thing; but be} was happy. It was upon my arm she leaned 
that as it may, I still remember how I enjoyed } when weary; it was for my assistance she looked 
those exquisite moments, which now steal back } when she wished to sketch some admired land- 
to me like some pleasant dream; or, as one has; scape; and it was for me she sang and read the 
said, ‘like hidden music heard in sleep.” most. 

The next day we passed together in the parlor, The day previous to our separation, we all 
with music and books. ‘Cousin Louise,” as I; wandered along the banks of a beautiful stream, 
familiarly called her, played and sang with much $ not far from the mansion; and Louise and myself 
feeling and taste. I dearly love music, but it } found ourselves alone in a favorite retreat, and 
must be of that kind where energy, spirit, viva- } seated together upon the mossy turf. It wasa 
city and strength are combined, without which } lovely day, though very warm; and the exercise 
music has lost its sweetest charms, and has no } had brought a soft flush to the cheek of my fair 
more soul than a statue. Preserve me from life- { companion, who was twining the flowers we had 
less, soulless, middling minstrelsy, when I ex- gathered in the tresses of her wavy hair, with 
pect something better; for I would have it gush } which the fragrant air was dallying as it kissed 
forth with the whole soul, heart, and strength, } her pure brow. She was in the gayest mood, 
and then I am lost in admiration. Ah, never } delighting in everything—now warbling a note 
will I forget those sweet ballads that Louise ; of some ballad, or making the wilds re-echo with 
warbled for me in those days gone by, for they { her musical laugh—while I was lying at her feet, 
were indeed the very poetry of music, and such } and likening her to “Titania,” the queen of the 
as linger in the memory as something too beau- ; fairies; ‘‘Cytherea,” the fairest of nymphs; and 
tiful entirely to fade away. I know not what, for I had clasped her snowy 

We were soon like old friends. ‘The familiar {hand in mine, and was just on the point of 
poets, over which we had both lingered, almost } making an ardent declaration of my love, when 
from our childhood, were the key to unlock § my friend Harry suddenly burst upon us with 
the sympathies of our hearts, and reveal our ; the startling intelligence that a heavy thunder 
inmost thoughts. The charmed pages of ‘‘Childe ; shower was approaching, and that we had better 
Harold” and ‘Lalla Rookh” assumed a new in- sheek shelter. Inwardly wishing the poor fellow 
terest for me, when I heard passages breathed ; somewhere else, just at that moment, I was 
from her lips, and her child-like and enthusiastic 3 forced to comply; but determined to reveal my 
admiration of them. Byron was her truc ideal ‘ attachment to Louise by letter, if I would not 
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have an opportunity of doing so before her de- 
parture. 

The next morning Louise left us. We were 
all collected on the portico, where we had first 
welcomed her, but it was with sadder hearts that 
we now bade the gentle girl good-bye. Slowly 
she passed from one to another with an affec- 
tionate farewell, and at last reached me. Clasp- 
ing her hand, and obeying a sudden impulse, I 
drew her to my heart, and for an instant pressed 
my lips to her own. Gently extricating herself, 
she sprang into the carriage. 

‘«Louise,” I exclaimed, ‘‘you are not offended?” 

She turned to me a face radiant with smiles 
and blushes, and throwing me a few flowers she 
held in her hand—was gone. 

Ah, how does memory, faithful memory, still 
treasure up that sweet and smiling face that last 
met my gaze, and how those flowers are pre- 
served and guarded as a precious memento of 
happy days, forever gone! 

Has there been anything since then to repay 
me for the swelling ecstasy of my heart in those 
early years? I scarcely know. It has been well 





said, in ‘‘Hyperion,” I think, that ‘‘the life of 
man upon this fair earth is made up, for the 
most part, of little pains and little pleasures. 
The great wonder-flowers bloom but once in a 
life-time.” 


A month after, I was seated in our little 
sanctum, busily engaged in poring over the 
classic Virgil, when Harry burst into the room, 
saying that he had just received a letter from 
Cousin Louise. ‘‘She speaks of you very kindly,” 
said he, “‘and says she will never forget those 
happy hours she spent in our Northern home.” 

How I thanked her. 

“But,” continued Harry, ‘I have not yet told 
you the best part. She was married last week.” 

“‘ Married!” exclaimed I, starting from the 
chair, and dropping Virgil inglorious at my feet. 

“Yes, to a wealthy young planter, to whom 
she says she has been engaged for some time; 
and she earnestly requests us both to visit them 
at their beautiful Southern villa.” 

So ended my First Love! 
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FADING FLOWERS. 


BY LUCINDA ELLIOTT. 


WE are passing away from your Summer bowers, 
We are passing away, sweet Earth! 

With our shining hues and our rich perfume, 

And the diamond dews on our dazzling bloom; 

We are fading away by the streams and dells, 

And the fragrance is faint in our starry bells; 
Thus do we leave thee, Earth! 


We have smiled o’er thy radiant festive scenes, 
In the hours of song and mirth; 
Oh, the bridal tresses we have proudly crowned, 
And the fair young foreheads with chaplets bound! 
We have shone through the revel’s brilliant light, 
We have decked rare beauty with garlands bright; 
Now must we leave thee, Earth! 





We have mourned for those who have passed away 


From the sad and silent hearth 
With odors we have breathed o’er their lonely rest, 
And their low green graves with sweet blossoms drest; 
And we’ve wooed the beam and the dew to come, 
As hallowed guests to their quict home; 

Now must we leave thee, Earth! 


Ye are passing away from my Summer bowers, 
A lovely and gentle band; 
Ye are fading away by the woods and streams, 
Like the shadowy beauty of mortal dreams; 
But there is a land where no change will come 
O’er the glorious flowers around each home; 
No sighs are breathed, and no tears are shed, 
For youth, and for bloom, and for glory fled, 
In that far and deathloss land. 


LIFE. 


BY JANE WEAVER. 


Our life is but a breath, 
An arrow’s flight, 

A birth, a strife, a death, 
And then deep night. 


And yet not night. Oh! goul 
Thou knowest ’tis day. 
The final blessed goal, 
With God alway. 
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ROMANCE. 





BY FRANK LEE. 





Prope that have travelled are so fond of say- 
ing—‘‘ When we were in Florence, or the winter 
we spent in Rome,” &c. Now, I poor devil! 
can’t use the phrase they rattle off so glibly, 
but when I do go abroad, the first place I wish 
to visit is Genoa, ‘‘la superba.” As there seoms 
no probability of my starting this week—to-day 
is Saturday, and I have lost fhe lining to my 
purse—I shall tell you a little story, the scene 
of which is laid in my favorite dream-haunt, 
though I have always intended to save and cook 
it up in the first of my series of ‘Letters from 
Abroad.” The earliest tale I ever wrote was a 
sentimental romance within its storied walls, 
and, as this is the Jas¢t sentimental one I mean to 
write for an indefinite time, why should not my 
labors in this line end where they began? 

Near the old palace of the Prince of Doria, 
stands a stately mansion that once belonged to— 
the Lord knows what great family—but at the 
time of which I speak, had been made the abode 
of a wealthy American lady, ordered there for 
the winter by her physician, and her two charges, 
a fair niece and fairer daughter. 

It would have been a hard task to find two 
more lovely girls, than those children of tho 
great republic, and thongh Genoa was that 
season crowded with the wealth and fashion of 
Europe, the faces of the painted beauties of 
France, and the proud dames of England, were 
at a discount. 

Alice Greville was of Northern blood, though 
reared amid the orange groves of the sunny 
South, with complexion soft and creamy, like 
the leaf of a camelia, large dark eyes, like the 
first violets that peep out from among the wood- 
leaves, a profusion of billowy, golden hair, 
silky as the braids on the forehead of a Madonna, 
such as Italians always worship. 

Alice had acute poetical sensibilities, that the 
retirement in which she had lived only deepened, 
and existence had passed in wearing those glow- 
ing visions, which are bright as frail. Alice 
Greville was a dreamer, enthusiastic, aye—and I 
do not fear to use the word—romantic! Youth 
without these loses half its charms. A girl 
trained and educated until every natural im- 
pulse has left her, who moves, thinks and 
speaks n 4 rule, is about as interesting an object 
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as a well-made automaton dressed by a French 
milliner. Give me bright dreams, high hopes, 
unchecked sensibilities for the young—God 
knows they will soon enough learn those lessons 
the world ever teaches! Let them have a little 
of ideal enjoyment—aye, a time for dreams. I 
am glad that a few years of my early life were 
spent in an old, rambling dwelling, into the half 
of whose many-cornered apartments the sun 
never shone freely, round which great trees 
stood like sentinels, over whose casements vines 
grew in unpruned luxuriousness—I thank heaven, 
that a portion of my life was thus passed—I am 
glad that I have been a dreamer. 

But this is not to my story, so let me return, 
though I could write a volume from the memo- 
ries which cluster round my warm spirit, and my 
heart goes back to the long galleries it so loved, 
and will not be recalled. 

Reader, when I finished that sentence I dropped 
my pen, and lost myself amid the host of recol- 
lections that returned to my bosom like spirits 
to their desolate haunts. I sang under the 
old trees, and stood in the window, while the 
moonbeams slanted through, a cool wind from 
the groves of the buried Past fanned my brow, 
and I was again a child. But a passing step 
roused me—I look round and say—‘‘ Was that 
ever my abiding place’—and come back to my 
task; so Mr. Peterson needn’t look so cross, you 
are not going to lose the story after all. 

In asmall apartment that opened out of the 
grand reception-room in the old palace, sat a 
merry group. Mrs. Greville was reclining in a 
cushioned chair, with her pretty niece on a low 
footstool at her feet, her great eyes full of mis- 
chief, and her little mouth full of smiles. Near 
the casement sat Alice, leaning back in a quaint- 
carved seat, her hand still holding the book from 
which she had been reading, though it was closed, 
and the long fingers gleamed out like sculptured 
ivory, from their contrast with the stained oak 
of her seat. Her delicate feet cased in em- 
broidered slippers, that had been the envy of 
many an English duchess, were resting on & 
cushicn of crimson satin, which caught the rays 
from the chandelier, and flashed them back as 
in mockery. 

Her robe of rich black silk was singularly 
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becoming, and the fall of heavy lace like a 
shadow on her neck and arms, and those braids 
of golden hair which seemed constantly changing 
in their hue, were ornament enough for the 
beautiful head. 

To complete the picture—for the very prettiest 
portrait must have its auxilliaries—a tall, grace- 
ful youth was flung on a low couch near, in an 
attitude pleasing from its very carelessness. 
Alice’s guitar lay beside him, and ever and 
anon, during the pauses in conversation, he 
would sweep his fingers across the strings, 
waking broken chords of melody. In spite of 
his careless mien and mirthful sallies, there was 
an expression in his black eyes, when raised 
to the face of that young girl, which told a secret 
the eyes will speak, and the smile which broke 
over his feature when he addressed her, softened 
them like sunlight on a gloomy landscape. 
The eagled buttons on his tight uniform, be- 
tokened that Harry Mildrers was a lieutenant 
in the United States Army, though they did not 
add that he held the rank of third cousin to 
Alice, and claimed to be first—but he did, and 
was her most devoted lover—a bit of information 
he didn’t put in, probably thinking it was, as 
the advertisements for lost property, say—‘‘Of 
no value to any but the original owner.” 

They were discussing the novel which Alice 
had been reading, and of course their opinions 
very materially differed. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Fannie, ‘Alice is so ro- 
mantic!” Commend me to a little common 
sense.” 

“Not if it is dull and common-place,” laughed 
Alice. 

“Ah, yes! that’s just like you, Ally. Now, 
I'll wager my left ear-ring against Harry’s pet 
moustache—which he has cherished so carefully 
since you admired it—that from the time we 
came to Genoa, you have been dreaming of 
brigand chiefs and other nice young men, ‘with 
a pretty considerable propensity to strolling,’ as 
the Yankees say. How delightful to be run 
away with, and carried off to some tumble-down 
old castle—I beg your pardon, dilapidated 
palazzo—by a man in slouched hat and feathers, 
prettily dressed as Wallack, and handsome enough 
for the hero of one of Mrs. Ratcliffe’s novels.” 

“Which,” asked Harry, teazingly, “the man 
or the feathers?” 

“There, sir, don’t interrupt your elders; 
‘little boys should be seen and not heard,’ the 
old proverb says—aAlice must teach it you. Of 
course, the lover would fall at your feet, vow 
you must be his, say love made him desperate, 
and all that—and of course you would forgive 
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him—return to mamma—be married—and as the 
fairy tales end—‘live happily to the end of your 
days.’” 

‘I bar that last clause,” replied her cousin, 
‘“‘for I always did hate it, it sounds ” 

««So common place!” exclaimed Fan, twisting 
her little face into such a comical shape, that 
the stiff old cavaliers on the walls, must have 
laughed in spite of themselves. 

‘Has Alice a desire to enact the heroine?” 
asked Mrs. Greville, whom the tumult roused 
from her nap. 

**Oh, to be sure,” cried Fanny. 

*“‘She don’t know what she desires,” muttered 
Harry, who had been a little out of humor all 
day, because Alice smiled on a Russian prince, 
the night befere. 

“But you do,” said Fannie, maliciously, in a 
stage whisper, that effectually checked the 
lieutenant’s loquacity. 

“No, mamma,” said Alice, ‘but I do say that 
I think a long humdrum courtship of four years 
is a horrid thing, and then spending an unknown 
number of years with a man, of whom you 
know nothing after all, except that he has seemed 
kind, I do not fancy.” 

‘Oh, no,” returned Fannie, “jumping out of 
a four story window would be so much more 
romantic.” 

“‘Not if you fell on the bricks,” added Mrs. 
Greville; ‘‘I would advise you to follow the plan 
of the lady in the farce, and have a ‘premeditated 
load of hay below.’” 

‘Good Lord, ma’am, of course your lover 
would catch you.” 

“Well, you don’t seem likely to alter one 
another’s opinion,” replied the lady, ‘‘so I move 
we adjourn to bed, for I heard the old clock 
strike eleven, sometime since.” 

After a few more words of gay badinage, they 
rose to seek their respective chambers, but 
Harry managed to detain Alice after the others 
had left the room. 

“What do you want?” she said, though the 
gleam in her eye showed that the question was 
a very useless one. “I want to go to bed—I 
am so sleepy,” and she got up the prettiest 
yawn imaginable. 

“Probably, if the Prince was talking, you 
’ would be willing to listen till morning,” said 

he, peevishly. 
‘“‘Possibly,” replied she, with another well 
: affected yawn, ‘‘how charmingly he spoke Span- 
; ish—Harry, I wish you would learn.” 
; “Tl learn Sanscrit, if you'll only say you 
love me.” 
; Lord!” muttered Fannie, who was listening 
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at the key-hole, ‘‘he’ll break his jaw if he tries, 
so she better not say so if she think it.” 

‘*But, Harry,” said Alice, “I am not certain 
that Ido! I like you very much, but——” 

‘*Confound the buts!” cried Harry, ‘‘there’s 
two in a sentence.” 

‘Come to bed, Ally!” shouted Fannie from 
the hall. Then she rushed through, and sprang 
into the room, looking so innocent, you’d have 
sworn she came from the other side of the 
house. She fairly turned Alice out, but before 
she went herself, caught Master Harry by the 
ear, and giving it a most unmerciful pull, ex- 
claimed— 

«Oh, you poor little military goose, you newly 
fledged lieutenant, you’re as soft as a chicken 
with the pip. If I were in your place, Id find 
a way to make her say yes in double quick time, 
but you won’t—not you—so I'll be Madam 
Fate, (though she was an old maid,) and help 
you.” 

Fannie stood on her tiptoes, and tried to look 
very stern when she talked about personifying 
Fate, but in spite of all she could do she was 
only four feet eleven, and her dignified expres- 
sion made Harry laugh, notwitstanding his ill 
temper. 

She flew up the great staircase after Alice, 
making the old windows echo to her gleesome 
song-bursts. The spirit of mischief seemed to 
have taken undisputed possession of her, for 
after dancing herself out of breath round their 
monstrous chamber, she sat down on the floor 
and laughed until the tears ran down her cheeks, 
that looked like two poppies from such unwonted 
exertion. 

‘Just have the goodness to get into bed and 
spin a romonce,” was her only reply to Alice’s 
repeated question of ‘‘ What on earth ailed her?” 
and then she laughed to see how provoked Alice 
was, and made her laugh too, then the little 
minx asked her what she laughed at, and shook 
her because she couldn’t tell. 

The ghosts moving with stately tread through 
those gloomy apartments, must have been shocked 
at the young barbarian’s actions, but it was little 
Miss Fannie cared for dignity, and she would 
have pulled Queen Bess’ spirits ruff without the 
slightest hesitation, and poured hot water on a 
wole line of Italian ghosts, with as little 
mercy as Morgiana exercised toward the forty 
thieves. 

Two nights after, Alice was alone in the house, 
with the exception of the old porter, for her 
mother and cousins were at a ball, and the ser- 
vants had obtained permission to go to some 
merry-meeting. She had staid at home because 





there was a weight on her spirits, which, though 
she could not define it, cast a shadow over her 
heart, and she felt that it would be impossible 
for her to attempt to be gay. 

She went up to her own chamber, and taking 
a book sought to lose her ideal sorrow in the 
pages of a favorite romance. A couple of hours 
passed before she was roused from her absorp- 
tion in the tale. Suddenly the turret clock 
tolled twelve; she started when the sound fell 
on her ear, waking echoes far through the still- 
ness, and she could hear the beating of her heart 
in each stroke. When the tones died away she 
sat down again, smiling at her own folly, yet with 
a feeling of nervousness strangely unusual to her. 

Again, an unwonted noise disturbed her—it 
was not the chime of the clock that time, and 
she pressed her hand against her heart to stay 
its beatings. She had been reading Anne Rat- 
cliffe’s Udolpho, and was just where Emily was 
wandering through the castle vaults, so she 
listened once more, and hearing nothing, con- 
cluded it was her imagination, which might 
well become excited. A few moments after 
there was another sound as of a window being 
raised—she sprang up—a faint cry died on her 
lips. Her imagination might be powerful, but 
it couldn’t raise a window—at least one so heavy 
as any of those in the palace. She listened in 
mute horror, for she heard heavy steps echoing 
through the galleries, and once or twice the 
smothered tone of voices met her ear. She could 
not move—fear deprived her of all strength, and 
she was about sinking on the floor, when the 
grating of the door of her room on its hinges 
restored her. She looked up—several muffled 
forms were entering—she cast a glance at the 
foremost, his features were almost concealed by 
a slouched hat, but she recognized the counte- 
nance of a man whom she had seen near the 
palazzo the day before. 

Her spirit rose in spite of her terror, and she 
said in a tolerably firm voice, (without stopping 
to think her favorite heroine would have fainted 
under the circumstances) ‘‘ What do you wish?” 

‘Fear not,” he said, in broken English, ‘‘we 
will not harm you, but you must go wid us.” 

She shrank back, but he came close to her, 
laid his hand on her shoulder, and motioned his 
attendants. There were six of them; five power- 
ful men and a masked page. There was a 
dilapidated mansion—bandits with moustachios, 
pistols, drooping plumes, and she didn’t stop to 
see what else—beside a page with flesh-colored 
; silk tights, very little calf to his leg, and a blue 
} doublet—all the concomitants to a three volume 
‘ romance, certainly. 
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“Fear not,” said the brigand chief, ‘‘you are Harry explained that he left the ball before 
as safe as if in de moder’s arms.” What a pity } the others, because Fannie hated to have her 
he should speak such villainous English. ‘‘Coom, } alone, and whispered a few words that brought 
Anselmo, dake de signora’s mandle,” he said to} the blood in a torrent to her cheek. He knelt at 
the page. The boy approached, and wrapped a } her feet, and said, 
shawl round the frightened girl, then turned ‘*Are you not certain now?” 
away—oh, unromantic page—unworthy accessory} Alice replied not, but laid her head back on 
to a thrilling romance—to laugh. ; his arm, and two long, blissful hours elapsed ere 

Alice gave a shriek, by no means a lady-like they roused themselves from that vision of hap- 
one, as the bandit seized her in his arms, and ; piness. 
folding the shawl over her head, hurried down I fancy she was certain, for a year afterward 
the stairs, followed by his attendants. they were all safe in their native land, and the 

“‘For God’s sake let me free!” cried the; slaves on Mrs. Greville’s plantation danced in 
agonized girl. ‘Take all I possess—gold, jewels ; honor of a wedding where Alice wore white, and 
—but set me down.” Harry looked unusually handsome in a new uni- 

He set her down as a gentleman would, but } form. 
only for a moment, then he seized her again, and ‘‘Are you certain?” whispered a merry voice, 
was carrying her through the hall which rang } as they stood alone at one end of the room; ‘‘are 
with her shrieks, when the great door suddenly } you certain?” They looked up and saw Fannie. 
opened, and Harry appeared. “For God’s sake let me go,” continued she, 

‘Save me!” she cried. The chief dropped his { mimicing the tones of one in distress. ‘Take 
burden and ran, still followed by his attendants, ; gold—anything—but leave my mother’s darling! 
page and all, who of course would go where their } Say, are you certain?” 
captain led. Harry stopped him, and drew his They gazed on her for a moment in silent asto- 
sword, but the noble was too quick for him, and } nishment—the old palace—the midnight assault 
vanished without even leaving his card. —the attempted duel—rose before their sight— 

‘What in God’s name does this mean?” ex- } and then they comprehended all! 
claimed the lieutenant. But there was no one Alice became certain of more than one thing, 
to answer, for Alice had fainted. He raised her, } but she will be a grandmother before Fannie has 
and was too busy restoring her to think of pur- { ceased to laugh over her attempted romance, and 
suing the villains. her own one trial at performing the part of the 

“Oh, is it you?” she cried, when she came to ‘ brigand’s page. 
her senses. ‘I thought I was lost.” 
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THE FORSAKEN. 





BY WILLIAM BRODERICK LAWRENCE, 





I know the secret thou would’st keep 
Within thine aching breast, 
For he who wore thy tender heart, 
And whom thy love had blest— 
Unworthy of the trust hath proved, 
And left thy heart to pine; 
And though he pledged his hand to thee, 
He never can be thine! 


Waar sorrow clouds thy youthful brow, 
And pales the sunny light 

Which e’er illumed those lovely eyes 
So radiantly bright? 

What stole the color from those lips, 
So rosy in their hue; 

Or those soft cheeks whose healthy bloom 
Was once surpassed by few? 


Then fond one do not longer grieve 
That he unworthy proved, 


And when the name of one we speak, 
Once to thy heart so dear— 

Why dost thou start and paler grow, The one thy warm and trusting hea. 
As if o’ercome with fear? In innocence hath loved; 

And why from those fair violet eyes 3 All earthly roses hide a thorn 
Do burning tear-drops fall, ; Beneath their richest bloom, 

Or why with drooping head dost hear True happiness is seldom found 
Unheeded, Friendship’s call? In aught this side the tomb. 
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BY FLORA FLOWERVALE. 





Sprine has come at last, and we in the country 
are heartily rejoiced. It is not with us the mere 
putting on of a new bonnet which marks the 
changes of the seasons. We are so directly and 
immediately brought into contact with nature, 
that all her phases are not merely objects of 
picturesque interest, but of guidance. When we 
look over the beautiful landscape just now, with 
its alternate green and brown and dun, like a 
huge tesselated pavement, it is with a practical, 
as well as an artistic eye; for we well understand 
that the bright green is the wheat greener than 
ever after its recent very unseasonable snow 
bath; and that the brown and dun are the fields 
which are yet waiting for the corn, or into which 
the oats have been already harrowed and rolled. 
Without quite the matter-of-fact spirit of the 
tailor who exclaimed at Niagara ‘Shears! What 
a place to sponge a coat!’ we have still enough 
of the prose in us to make our poetry all the 
more beautiful by the contrast. Plain sense is 
a capital foil for raptures, and country pictures, 
to country people, are all the better that they 
can discern the background of stern use and 
utility, as well as the higher effects of ‘‘group- 
ing,” and “light and shade.’’ Look with me for 
& moment from our verandah. That clump of 
trees is beautiful—is it not?—and in just the 
place too for the embellishment of the picture. 
And those other bushy, grand old giants, there, 
and there, and there! All very delightful, and 
as prettily placed as if they had been planted by 
a landscape gardener. Come with me next July, 
after hay harvest, when the solstice is at the 
fiercest, and under that clump I will show you 
the nicest and coolest pool, and the grateful 
kine standing there in a bath which Cleopatra 
might envy. And the shady side of every tree 
in the grassy land shall have its occupants, lazily 
flourishing their long and convenient, natural 
fly-bushes, and chewing the cud of ‘‘sweet and 
bitter fancy,” with just enough of the latter for 
a relish. Please the Fauns, don’t let it be wild 
garlic to spoil our milk! 

Each season has its appropriate duties which 
can neither be neglected nor postponed. Per- 
haps among them all, those of spring are the 
most delightful, because they are really the least 
<a the most conducive to true faith and 


confidence in Him who has promised that seed 
time and harvest shall not fail us. When it 
comes to harvesting and in-gathering, whether 
large crops or fruits for immediate gratification, 
we ought to be thankful, and I hope we are; but 
there is a lower stratum of mere sensual pleasure 
in the best of us. 

In spring, we derive no immediate pleasure or 
profit from our work, but look in hope and con 
fidence for the rewards which a kind Father has 
promised as the results of our obedience. Indeed 
we are busy. Our city friends, who fancy that 
country folk have nothing to do but to send butter 
to market, (which the cows make) and eggs, (which 
the hens bring into the house in baskets) have 
little notion of our activity and diligence. There 
goes the stage by our gate, and Carrie Phelps 
kisses her hand “good-bye!” to me. So she is 
gone! I knew it, and it was with her as my 
ideal heroine I sat down to write you this ram- 
bling page or two of country life. 

To do this I must go back into the winter; no 
unpleasant retrospect, let me assure you, what- 
ever city may picture to themselves of winter in 
the country, as a time of doleful dumps. The 
out-door view is beautiful—especially when the 
snowy mantle covers hill-side and plain, dotted 
with dark skeleton trees, and enlivened with 
clusters of houses which seem in winter time to 
draw into close neighborhood, as if to keep 
warm. Abundance we have of cheerful com- 
pany and rational enjoyment. Nor are we at 
any time devoid of subjects for conversation, 
whatever people may think who can’t breakfast 
till they have seen the daily paper. We are 
always well enough read up in the city news, 
the foreign war movements, and the national 
politics. And then there is our own neighbor- 
hood chat, pleasantly postponed once a month by 
the Ladies’ National Magazine, with its litera- 
ture, art and fashions. Take a country girl’s 
word for it, time never hangs heavy with us, 
even here, where we have no Julien concerts or 
Musical Fund Hall. As to public ex’ ibitions 
; generally, if we may judge from the occasional 
{twelve and a half cent specimens, which find 
their way to our village, we are well rid of them. 
Apropos—of topics for talk. Our village at 
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S this present writing is in a state of feverish, but 
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most pleasant excitement. Five years ago our 
old minister died. (Don’t laugh, we villagers 
are much better interested in clergymen, than 
you cits in the Signori Whiskerini and Signore 
Taffetine, who form the rallying points of fashion- 
able factions.) He had lived among us so long, 
and performed the last offices for so many people, 
that it almost seemed that he must be exempt 
from death. His family had grown up among 
us, all excellent sons and daughters, the popular 
prejudice against ministers’ children to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding. The people had built 
a house for him and his successors in the charge; 
and he went on from year to year improving it, 
till there was not a more beautiful place in the 
village than the parsonage. Everybody felt an 
unselfish interest in it. It was common property, 
and so was the venerable tenant. He was always 
cheerful, and so was his house; for, though at 
last, all his children had moved away and settled 
elsewhere, there never was a week that some of 
them did not visit their birth-place, or some of 
their children come to see grandfather. He 
knew, and loved, and welcomed all. They were 
the guests of the village. We should as soon 
have thought of blotting Hazleridge from the 
map of the country, as of regarding the minis- 
ter’s family as belonging to any other place. 
Caroline Phelps was the minister’s niece, and it 
was through this circumstance that she first saw 
Hazleridge. 

Death is inexorable. The venerable pastor 
who had folded so many generations, laid down 
his office and his life together. It was a sad day 
in Hazleridge, when the words were said over 
his remains, which no other voice than his had 
pronounced in that cemetery for half a century. 
I could scarce feel, as I saw the earth piled up 
over him, that he was not standing, as it had ever 
been his wont, with kind respect for the dead, 
whether pauper or equal, to watch with moistened 
eyes the last movement of the sexton’s spade. 

The widow lived on in the house, by invitation 
of the parish, given not only formally, but in 
the sound of every voice, and the kind regards 
of every countenance. She strove to keep up 
the hospitable and cheerful character of the 
mansion. The new minister, a young unmarried 
man, was domiciled with her, so that the house 
was still the parsonage, in fact, as well as in 
name. But we could not feel it so. Whenever 
we called, the visits to the dwelling which used 
to be so delightful, would be sad in spite of us. 
The widow’s eyes would fill with ears, though 
she welcomed us with smiles, and strove, good 
Christian heart, to be resigned. The blank 
which his departure, who had been the light of 
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the dwelling had left, was too much for hostess 
and for guests. And with her own children we 
soon discovered, that the sorrow of a visit was 
not much less. They grieved at meeting their 
mother, and again at separation; and after a few 
months trial of this mode of living, the widow 
attempted it no longer, but removed to the house 
of one of her sons. 

The young clergyman of course, did not want 
the house. It was but a short time closed, how- 
ever, before a tenant was found on the honorable 
and pleasant terms of boarding the clergyman. 
Everybody liked him; but the sentiment of filial 
affection which his predecessor inspired, so young 
a man could not hope to awaken. A clergyman 
is never at his zenith of usefulness before his 
hair is a little silvered. But Mr. Mortimer always 
commanded respect. His conduct was unexcep- 
tionable and dignified, and though not morose, or 
insensible to the charms of social intercourse, 
there was no approach to levity in his conver- 
sation, nor, we may add, in his presence. Thus 
he escaped the folly which too often drives 
young clergymen into matrimony, as their only 
security against mischievous gossip. The keenest 
eye in the village could not detect anything in 
his conduct or demeanor, on which to found the 
small talk imputation of an “‘engagement.” He 
stood in a gentlemanly and dignified attitude to 
the young of both sexes, end in a deferential, 
yet commanding position to the old. He ‘‘mag- 
nified his office,” and while he claimed no 
personal respect, wore still the panoply, and 
commanded the honor due to an ambassador of 
heaven. 

Thus stood matters up to this very morning; 
and after this somewhat long, though necessary 
digression, we may again take up the thread of 
our story—if it has any thread, which I begin to 
doubt. Well, this day the town is all astir with 
the news that the minister is going to take the 
house himself. It is well understood—for we 
take care to be well posted in such matters, that 
he has no mother or sister, or aunt or cousin, 
who can come to keep house for him. He is 
certainly going to be married. Who can she be? 
Will she become ex-officio President of our 
Ladies’ Society, or leave the old lady in pos- 
session, who holds the office now by seniority? 
Will she propose a fancy fair, to aid in painting 
the old church? Will she invite the sewing 
circle to the parsonage? Numberless are the 
questions, and vague the replies. Nobody seems 
to know anything about her. It can be nobody 
among us. There is not a girl in the parish who 
has had the slightest hope of him—though there 
are a score who would have been too happy 
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to have secured his good graces. Who can 
it be? 

There is not the slightest doubt of the main 
fact in the case—that the young gentleman 
intends to bring hither a female colleague. Two 
or three of our oldest men, our ‘wisest, vir- 
tuousest, discreetest, best,” as Milton hath it, 
are superintending improvements, restorations 
and alterations about the house and grounds. 
These ancients are put to a whimsical torture 
with questions and cross-questions; but they 
only shake their heads with proposed sagacity, 
and refuse with most provoking importance to 
answer inquiries. They evidently know; and 
are as evidently well pleased. Who can it be? 

But I perceive my pen has run away from the 
subject. This sketch—scratch—letter—call it 
what you will, has had hitherto little to do with 
my heroine, Carrie Phelps. Let me see—where 
was I? Oh, seeing her off in the stage. You 
perceive, however, that our attention may be dis- 
tracted here in the country, as well as yours in 
town. News is news in Hazleridge, and when 
we have any, we make the most of it. 

Carrie Phelps was but a wee thing when she 
used to come here in her aunt’s time; but a few 
years may make a wonderful difference in a 
young lady. 
that women spring up out-of little girls, like an 
arctic season, with as little interval between 
childhood and adolescence, as there is between a 
polar winter and summer. Of course, people 
could not be supposed to know anything of her 
as a teacher; but her aunt’s recommendation 
was enough. That she was a connection of the 
deceased pastor, predisposed everybody in her 
favor, and the warrant of her welcome was never 
withdrawn. She proved a most excellent teacher 
—but, thank fortune, I have been done with 
school for a long time—full eighteen months, so we 
will let the professional part of her character pass. 

For the rest—Carrie was the delight of the 
Hazleridge society, and everybody’s favorite. A 
prominent position among strangers is a trying 
position for a young lady. To conduct with 
proper discretion and tact; neither offending by 
hauteur, and repelling by coldness on the one 
hand, nor losing respect by too great lightness 
or affability on the other, is a difficult mean to 
observe. I sometimes think that a teacher’s 
vocation is favorable to the solution of this 
difficult problem. I have been half inclined my- 
self to take a school to learn lessons in gravity, 
and staid decorum. The schoolmistress has, in 


her Jittlé kingdom, the province of command, 
and learns self-respect, while she is enforcing 
Some foolish girls can learn no- 


obedience. 





Indeed it seems to me sometimes } 





where, but Caroline Phelps was not one of 


these. 
Our young men became her perfect idolators— 


all except the Rev. Mr. Mortimer. He walked 
on, as staid and unmoved, as if she had been his 
sister. She boarded in the same family, but 
failed to excite a single glance, or to obtain one 
smile from his placid face—except such a smile 
as was no ‘fee smile” to her, but was dissemi- 
nated over the ‘general weal” of the whole 
household. (You see I have been reading 
Shakspeare. Carrie borrowed Mr. Mortimer’s 
copy, and we read parts of it together. I dare 
say the insensible mortal told her to be sure 
and not turn down the leaves!) 

Carrie was with us nearly a year. She came 
for the summer term, but pleased so well that 
the directors did the unusual thing to ask her to 
take charge of a winter school. They even 
invited her to return and teach the summer 
again, but she declined. It was too provoking ! 
I am sure she has no friends anywhere who 
love her half as well, and as for me, I loved her 
like a sister. If she was only here now, we 
might learn something of what is doing at the 
parsonage, and what it looks like, and what 
things promise. Those fussy old mer, one 
can get nothing out of them. And as to joking 
Mr. Mortimer, or asking him any thing which 
he don’t tell of his own accord—we should as 
soon think of talking nonsense to the statue of 
General Washington. 

Revenons a nos moutons—not that Carrie is a 
sheep, you know, but one must quote French in 
these days of boarding-school proficiency. I 
will adhere to my story, and not mention Mr. 
Mortimer again. All the young men, as I told 
you, were smitten with Caroline Phelps. The 
young women might have been jealous and spite- 
ful, if Carrie had not been as decorous and 
unaffected through the whole of it, that she soon 
restored the men to their senses, and prevented 
them making themselves or herself appear ridi- 
culous. She had the most perfect knack at 
generalizing what was intended for a particular 
attention, and diffusing what was meant as an 
offering to herself, over a whole party. Let me 
tell you that this seattering the rays of the 
men’s admiration, and preventing their conver- 
gence on one point, prevented several disastrous 
conflagrations here last winter. 

We are all quite of the opinion that Carrie 
was affianced before she came here; and that 
thus armed, she was proof against all Hazle- 
ridge gallantry. It was not merely matter of 
course attentions that she received—but we 
happen to know that the best and most eligible 
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party here made her distinct proposals, which 
she politely, but positively declined. There is 
no coquetry in Carrie. She never laid herself 
out to attract admiration, but rather discouraged 
it. The man who made advances to her, did it 
entirely of his own notion, and has no one to 
blame but himself in his disappointment. Still 
we are all sorry for poor George He had 
quite set his heart on her. He made his ap- 
proaches in the siege which he laid to her hand 
in the most orthodox and improved manner. All 
the skilful skirmishing of small attentions, which 
she could not receive withont seeming to approve, 
or refuse without being impolite, were paid to 
her. Gradually and handsomely he closed his 








lines, and drew nearer and nearer to the attack. 
All, up to the last moment was uncertainty; 


though all the Hazleridge world up to last 
evening, thought it must be a match. He pro- 
posed—and was rejected. I confess I share the 
general surprise. 





P. 8. The quiet, reserved, lady-like, elegant, 
dear, delightful, accomplished little puss:—The 
mysterious, solemn, excellent, dignified, Rev. 
Mr. Mortimer:—Don’t you think—dare you be- 
lieve—shall I tell you, Mr. Peterson? Carrie 
Phelps that is, Mortimer that is to he, is the 
future mistress of Hazlewood Parsonage. 
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BY MARTHA CAMERON. 


Tue full moon of a soft May night, 

Is flodding earth and sea with light, 

And through the uncurtained window pours 
Her radiance on my chamber floors; 

On floor and whitewashed wall it lies 

Like a stray beam from Paradise; 

Oh! if this world of sin and care, 

So much of beauty still can wear, 

What must it be where angels are? 


And sounds that oft have soothed to rest 
After a day of weariness; 

Gentle and low are passing by, 
Murm’ring a midnight lullaby. 

The break of waves on pebbly shore, 
Proclaim the reign of Winter o’er; 
While through the leafless locust trees, 
And round our humble cottage eaves 
Lingers the loving Southern breeze. 
The loving breeze: and yet for me 
To-night it sounds reproachfully ; 
Takes a low, well-remembered tone, 
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And wails for trust and friendship gone, 
Whisp’ring the fault were all my own. 


The fault my own! Oh, well I know 
The bitter words that wounded so; 
Estranged a gentle loving heart, 

But left with mine the keenest smart: 
Strive to forget them as I will, 

Those words of passion haunt me still, 
I’ve thought them o’er and o’er again, 
While tears of penitence and shame, 
Upon my pillow fell like rain. 


Forgive—'tis all that I can ask, 

The sweet confidingness is past 

That made our blessing. Nevermore 
Will earth that confidence restore, 
Which in my mood I cast away. 

And now, beloved one, to pray, 

To ask all blessings fervently, 

At morning, noon and night for thee, 
Is all of friendship left to me. 
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BY VIOLET VALE. 





How oft I have wander’d alone and serene, 
When sunset was gilding the woodlands so green; 
And heard the clear note of the whip-poor-will swell 


On the pure Summer air from the heart of some dell. 


When softly the low wind was rustling the corn, 
And twitter’d the bird from his nest on the thorn, 
And tinkling of bells from the kye coming home 


Sounded sweet on the breeze of the dewy eve borne. 





And wav’d the white grain like the billowy sea, 
And soft came the perfume of flowers from the lea, 
When slowly day’s monarch sunk down to his rest, 
Leaving trace of his glory behind in the West. 


Soon o’er the wide forest shades gather’d afar, 
And hung in rich lustre eve’s first gentle star, 
And peace seem’d to reign as when Eden first smil’d 
From the hand of its Maker, by sin undefil’d. 
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BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 





“I po believe,” said a gentleman to his wife, 
‘that if a perfect human character ever existed, 
it is that of your placid and cheerful, yet sad- 
looking friend. She seems too good for earth— 
80 practical and yet ethereal; so full of common 
sense, usefulness and compassion, and yet her- 
self above all common desires and disappoint- 
ments.” 

‘Hers is a history. Shall I relate it?” 

“Pray do so. I only wonder that you have 
not given me the narrative before.” 

‘Men are always disposed to disparage maiden 
ladies ;, and I never felt like exposing Ernestine 
Gray’s touching character to even the shadow of 
asmile. It is one of my sacred themes; fit only 
for a guest hour like this, when the shadow of 
her almost saintly presence has disposed the 
mind to contemplate the higher beauties of the 
Christian character; the Truth and Love which 
in their purity make us realize the heavenly in- 
fluence of a Christian life.” 





The character which you so much admired, 
and so justly, is one that has been perfected 
through suffering. What I am about to tell you 
is not her confession, formally made to me in an 
hour of confidence; for Ernestine Gray is not one 
of those who are addicted to obtruding their 
private griefs upon their friends, and challenging 
admiration of their martyrdom. Nor does she 
regard herself as at all notable or remarkable. 
In her quiet humility, she would be very much 
surprised that I can find patience to recount, or 
that you can be interested in hearing the events 
of her life. In the course of her pilgrimage we 
may see only suffering; but in each event she 
discerns the goodness of God in permitting her 
to be useful to her kind, and schooling her by 
the discipline of sorrow, to calmness of spirit 
and strength of religious character. What I 
know of her I have learned chiefly of others; 
and her accidental allusions to herself have only 
enabled me to correct and connect the narrative. 

I first met with her a few years since, during 
the prevalence of a disease among children, 
which was so severe as almost to take the cha- 
racter of an epidemic. The wealthy could re- 





terrors by the provision of remedies and the 
comforts of attendance and suitable nourishment 
and palliatives. But the poor, deprived of all 
luxuries, and in many cases of absolute necessa- 
ries, shut up in close courts and lanes, and de- 
barred that first requisite to health, wholesome 
air, perished in great numbers. The ladies, in 
organized societies, or as the representatives of 
churches, and also in their own continual capa- 
city as the representatives of humanity, made 
great efforts to stay the malady and relieve the 
distressed. 

Foremost among them was Ernestine Gray— 
foremost but unobtrusive. Many women had 
the safety of their own children to consult, and 
could not compromise it by actual contact with 
the disease. Many others, generous, but faint- 
hearted, were ready to give without stint, Lat 
feared to place themselves within the reach of 
the dreaded measma, or were positively inter- 
dicted by friends from so doing. Almoners to 
distribute aid were more needed than alms-givers 
to furnish it. Ernestine had none of these clogs 
upon her benevolence which I have spoken of; 
and she had no fears. Wherever the cry of dis- 
tress appealed to her, she answered it with calm 
and unconscious courage and self-denial—never 
with the reckless fanaticism of mere impulse. 
She guarded her own life, and husbanded her 
own strength, and she would not tempt Provi- 
dence by heedless and unnecessary exposure, or 
abridge her own usefulness by the prostration of 
her energies. I had never heard of her before. 
Her name is never prominent. She does not 
assume directed, but silently co-operates in what- 
ever good, requiring aid, is undertaken by any 
one else; and always diligently pursues her own 
course in the retired paths of mercy, where one 
gentle woman can put a thousand ills to flight. 

One day I met Ernestine in the street, and as 
our ways lay together, we busily compared notes 
of what we had seen, and who needed assistance. 
This was before I became a selfish wife, and 
while I yet had opportunity to give to the poor 
the care and love which one’s household comes 
in time to monopolize. We were stopped by a 
child who begged us with honest, natural tears, 


move their children from the influence of the { ‘Oh, good ladies, do come for father is dying!” 


infection, or disarm disease of a portion of its 
20 


Following the little messenger up a court we 
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were ushered into a scene, the memory of which 
will never leave me. Ona miserable dusty bed 
lay a man in his last throes, his heavy breathing 
convulsing his whole frame. The damps of death 
were on his brow. Several women, his poor 
neighbors, were gathered round, looking with 
troubled curiosity at this “last scene of all.” 
The dying man, as we drew near, raised himself 
upon his elbow—a flash of light passed over his 
vision, his corrugated features relaxed into a 
faint smile of welcome; his lips moved as if to 
speak, and he sank on his pillow to rise no more. 

Ernestine had pressed up to the bedside, and 
stood just before me, fixedly looking at the dead. 
She even took one cold hand in hers, and as she 
did so, I saw her frame shake with powerful 
emotion. She crossed his arms upon his breast, 
pressed down his eyelids, and busied herself for 
a@ moment in composing his matted hair. When 
she turned I saw in her features the traces of a 
fearful struggle—but though her eyes swam in 
tears, not a cry, not a word escaped her lips. 
She raised the child, who had thrown herself 
weeping upon the foot of the bed, and said, ‘‘ Was 
this your father?” The child replied by throwing 
herself upon the lifeless body; and it required no 
little exertion of strength to disengage her from 
that fearful embrace. ‘‘Come with me,” said 
Ernestine to the little forsaken one; but the only 
reply was to rush back to the bedside and cling 
with frantic energy to the cold form of him who 
had been her last, her only friend. ‘Go with 
the lady,” said one of the women, wiping the 
child’s eyes with her apron, and adjusting as 
well as she could her wreck of a bonnet; ‘‘go 
with the lady, and when all is ready for the 
burying you shall come back again.” The little 
one looked up, as if scarce understanding what 
was said, but suffered herself to be persuaded. 
When we reached the street Ernestine beckoned 
to a cab, and not wishing to intrude myself upon 
her purposes, whatever they might be, I pursued 
my way home alone, heart weary at the woe in 
the world, of which I had just seen this new in- 
stance. 

Ernestine never recalled the events of that day 
again to me, though we met often during that 
sad summer, and have since kept up a constant 
intercourse. But she had acquired such a strange 
interest in my eyes, that the curiosity with which 
I traced her history must be pardonable I 
learned that at an early age she lost her father, 
and upon Ernestine fell the double charge of a 
helpless mother and an infant sister. It was not 
that poverty compelled this labor; but there are 
attentions which wealth cannot purchase, and 
requirements and attentions which affection only 





can supply. Ernestine was remarkably capable 
of fulfilling these demands—a very little woman, 
wise beyond her years; but the burthen caused 
a premature development of her character, and 
imprinted upon her youthful face the stamp of 
care and solicitude. What might have been bud- 
ding beauty under happier auspices, was changed 
to a look of anxiety which bespoke powers over- 
tasked. To guide the waywardness of infancy is 
a task even for the old and experienced; the child 
Ernestine was obliged to control her sister six 
years younger. And she was required moreover 
to rule with such discretion that the cunning 
perseverance of little Mary would not defeat her 
by appeals to a nerveless sufferer, for whom the 
physician enjoined repose. Thus early did Ernes- 
tine Gray learn self-sacrifice. 

Her mother’s death came upon her as a great 
and oppressive affliction; but she learned after- 
ward to feel that it was a deliverance and a 
mercy to the sufferer, and a relief to her children. 
The early years of Ernestine could not long have 
endured the double task; and mind, or body, or 
both, must have sunk beneath it. In such a 
school was she early trained to endure the trials 
of life; and to feel that ‘no one liveth to him- 
self.” 

From eighteen years of age, when she wept 
over her mother’s grave to four or five and 
twenty, were the sunny days of Ernestine Gray. 
She became, after the death of her parents, the 
light of the household of her mother’s sister; 
and at once perfected her own education, and 
brought forward her younger cousins and her 
sister. Labor is pleasure when we labor for 
those we love; and in constant occupation is the 
secret ef enjoyment as well as of usefulness. To 
all the house Ernestine was dear, and by all be- 
loved; but the love which existed between her 
and her charge was passing beautiful. The 
gentle sway of the elder sister—not imperious 
from the love of power, but firm in the depth of 
affection, and the consciousness of well-earned 
right, never failed to control Mary, wayward as 
she was. The very contrast in their characters 
made their sisterly union more delightful. Mary 
was heedless, happy, impulsive—and her merry 
laugh and sunny face arrested you at a glance, 
and bound you afterward. You could not but 
love the frolicsome, innocent heart, which opened 
to you as if sorrow had never entered into the 
world, and deceit and evil were not known in it. 
Frequently Mary Gray came under grave re- 
proof; but the very lips which chid her trans- 
gressions, were oftenest suddenly turned away 
to conceal a smile. 

Mary was her uncle’s favorite, Ernestine was 
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his admiration. He could not, however, have 
found a nearer way to the unselfish heart of 
Ernestine Gray, than in his kindness to Mary. 
When, therefore, Mary was chosen to accompany 
her cousins and their father on a long summer 
tour, Ernestine smiled a pleased acquiescence in 
his remark, that he would “leave the two old 
ladies at home.” Mrs. Warner had positively 
declined to accompany the party; and as it was 
necessary that some one should remain at home 
with her, the choice of course fell upon the 
gentle-hearted girl who appeared to have no 
higher pleasure in life than consulting the wishes 
of her friends. 

It was a dull house during the many weeks 
that the family were absent. Ernestine began 
to acknowledge weariness, almost for the first 
time in her life. It was not the weariness of ap- 
plication, but the want of emyloyment. Chance 
threw in her way a new friend; or rather the 
politeness of one who had long been an occa- 
sional visitor at the house, seemed to her the 
more grateful that, when so little remained to 
attract him, his visits were iucreased rather than 
diminished in number. Old ladies are keen- 
eyed, and Mrs. Warner looked on and smiled at 
Ernestine’s innocent self-deception. There was 
no need of frowns certainly, for the frequent 
guest was in every way worthy of Ernestine’s 
affection, if he should succeed in winning it. 

Herbert gained her confidence. And the evi- 
dence of this was that she talked unreservedly 
and warmly to him, not of herself, but of those 
she dearly loved. Her kind aunt and uncle, her 
cousins, and, above all, her own dear sister, were 
the themes on which she delighted to dwell. She 
read to him portions of her sister’s letters; and 
it was from all this that he learned to divine how 
deep a well of affection her outward calmness 
concealed. Ernestine seemed then, as she now 
does, passionless and almost cold. It was only 
her intimates, her own family circle who knew 
what a wealth of love was hid in her placid 
breast. And Herbert first found favor in her 
eyes, that he listened with such pleased atten- 
tion to her praises of her sister. She thought it 
was interest in the absent which lighted up his 
face, as she talked to him. She did not suspect 
that all other human beings were absent from his 
thought as well as sight as he listened to her 

Old ladies, we have said, are keen-sighted. 
Mrs. Warner forgot the loneliness of the house, 
in her amusement at the little drama which was 
acting under her eyes. She could have told 
Ernestine more than she knew or suspected of 
the secrets of her own heart; but she was discreet 
and silent, and diverted herself with the thought 





how much all would be amazed when they re- 
turned, to find that even Ernestine was not in- 
sensible—and that she also, the self-sacrificing, 
had discovered that another might live for her, 
and be beloved for it. Ernestine did not yet 
know her own heart. It was still to be revealed 
to her. Herbert was so far from exacting any 
thing, that he did not even commit himself. They 
were a couple of very blind lovers. 

In due time the family returned; not a day too 
soon, as Mrs. Warner declared, ‘‘for nobody could 
tell what would have happened in their longer 
absence.” Ernestine blushed, as the old lady 
went on to dilate upon the frequency of Her- 
bert’s visits. She had never felt her face crimson 
before, at any such illusion. Perhaps she began 
to suspect the true state of the case. Punctual 
as night fall, Herbert was at the house. 

Returned travellers monopolize conversation. 
It is their right. And Mary Gray was voluble in 
her descriptions of what she had seen, and ani- 
mated in her account of what she had enjoyed. 
Ernestine more than shared her pleasure, and as 
she looked on this vision of beauty, she was more 
than pleased that Herbert was quite wrapt in it. 
‘‘Beautiful!” he said to her in an undertone; 
and Ernestine’s face glowed with pleasure. Was 
not Mary her own creature, so far as the human 
being can mould another? How their hearts knit, 
as hand in hand they knelt at their bedside that 
night, to thank the Good Being who had once 
more restored them to each other! 

Herbert’s benevolent attachment to the de- 
serted house did not cease when it became once 
more inhabited. If possible his assiduous atten- 
tion was increased. Aunt Warner who saw & 
clear case before the return of her family, saw 
less clearly now. And Ernestine?—could that 
pang have been jealousy—jealousy of her own 
sister? The anxious look came in a heavier cloud 
upon her brow again; but she wrestled with her 
feelings and was still. What she had not sus- 
pected till too late in herself, she read plainly in 
the transparent bosom of her sister. 

Aunt Warner was sitting alone in the twilight. 
She heard a light footstep, and called ‘‘Ernes- 
tine!” The niece came and sat down by her 
side. ‘I have a surprise for you. Herbert has 
obtained the permission of your sister formally 
to ask our consent to his marriage with her.” The 
matron felt the hand of Ernestine grow cold in 
in hers—and then a glow of heat came to the 
very finger ends. Her niece said, in a calm voice, 
‘He is worthy of her.” 

“Are you a perfect stoic?” asked her aunt 
after a pause. ‘How can you conceal your own 
thoughts and disappointments?” 
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“IT hope, my dear aunt, that I hide nothing 
which it woud benefit others to disclose.” 


‘Ernestine, you are more than human——” 


Calmly Ernestine rose above these sorrows. 
She bowed to the blast, and when it was over- 
past, rose again, gentle and pliant, but having 


‘**Less, oh, much less, a weak, silly child!” } within herself the elements of strength—for her 
Ernestine bowed her head upon Mrs. Warner’s } trust was in One whose arm is mighty, and whose 


neck, and her aunt felt the scalding tears falling 
into her bosom. The happy voices of Mary and 


;mercy sure. 
} sacred to her, and she could heartily give thanks 


The memory of the departed was 


her cousins, and the deep, manly tones of Herbert ; for those departed this life in the true faith and 


were heard as they approached. 
glided out of the room as they entered. Lights 
were brought, and the happy laugh resounded 
where a moment before the heart which would 
not break, silently struggled, and yielded to the 
requirements of a high sense of duty. 





The victory over self was perfect in Ernestine. 
Her light-hearted sister did not dream, while kind 
advice and direction and assistance were con- 
tinually given, at how great a price to another 
she had acquired her dreams of joy. Ernestine, 
as was her wont, was the soul of all the prepa- 
rations. Even Herbert, who had at first some 
twinges of conscience, when he saw the uncon- 
strained and uncomplaining manner in which the 
elder sister fulfilled what she deemed her mission, 
was put completely at ease. Only Mrs. Warner 
knew the struggles of that tried heart, and loved 
her niece more than ever. Herbert felt almost 
angry at her insensibility, rejoiced at his own 
escape, and was nearly ready to reproach Ernes- 
tine with having kindled in him an affection 
which she did not reciprocate. What an artful 
casuist is an inconstant heart! 

Herbert and Mary were married. The sister 
showed no more emotion than was natural—less 
outwardly than her aunt. Only farce writers 
make marriages scenes of unmixed happiness, as 
if all our life ties could be disturbed, and we un- 
moved. To be sure, the future is full of hope— 
but brief was the dream of happiness for Mary. 
A short year scarcely passed before the bride 
was consigned to the tomb; but Ernestine Gray, 
as she wept over the dead, had still a consolation 
which no one knew, save herself. Mary died, as 
she had lived, her dear sister. Not a suspicion 
of THE sEcRET clouded her brief day, or dimmed 
the hour in which she surrendered to her God the 
youthful spirit which a sister’s care had trained 
to meet that sure event—the end of all the living. 

And now, you are ready to say, Ernestine’s cup 
was full—her desolat could know no 
further sorrow. She saw her aunt, a second 
mother, laid in the grave—but she was gathered 
into the garner as a shock fully ripe. Death 
brings not an abiding grief to those who sorrow 
not without hope. It is a transient separation— 
not an everlasting farewell. 


os, 


ex 





Two figures } fear. 








On Herbert—stricken and almost incon- 
solable in his despair, she could look with the 
tenderest pity. He was dear to her, as one whose 
life had been united to her sister. The unhappy 
past had faded from her thoughts in the sacred- 
ness of the more recent affliction, in which, with 
him she had a common lot. She softened his 
grief with gentle words of holy consolation. 
And again Herbert discerned in her heart its 
wealth of pure affection. Again he found that 
she was not cold and insensible. The living Mary 
had once taught him this; the memory of the 
dead caused the lesson to be repeated. 

Herbert could not understand the noble nature 
of Ernestine. His love for her gentle spirit to 
which her brilliant sister had done unconscious 
and innocent wrong, returned with new strength. 
It seemed to him that he had loved them both 
as one; that Mary had been dear to him for the 
sake of Ernestine; and that sorrow for the dead 


} now made the living sister more dear. He would 


sit for hours, recalling the every word and gesture 
and thought of the departed; and Ernestine gave 
way with the sweet sadness of affection to such 
communion with him. Herbert was to her a dear 
brother, and the love with which she regarded 
him was pure and holy as the relation in which 
he seemed to stand to her—the living repre- 
sentative of the sainted dead. 

For many months this innocent dream lasted. 
But Ernestine had learned to distrust her own 
heart. And what was sadder far—for the grieved 
spirit mourns to find its hopes disappointed—she 
was forced to distrust Herbert. She saw to what 
they were tending; and to discern her duty was 
to resolve to do it. Ernestine calmly pointed out 
to him the danger in which they stood. 

Herbert said, ‘‘You have saved me the awk- 
wardness of an explanation. Why should you 
describe that as a danger—a result to be feared 
and dreaded—which to me seems our only hope 
of happiness, our plain course of duty—if duty 
consist in preserving our peace and useful- 
ness?” 

Ernestine fixed upon him a gaze of grieved 
astonishment. Then all the woman in her came 
to her aid; her bruised spirit rebelled against its 
oppressor. Herbert needed no interpreter of the 
glance from that sternly beautiful face; and 
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when he dared to look up, she was gone from 
him, and forever. 





‘*Well, upon my word,” said the gentleman, 
looking at his watch, as his wife’s voice ceased, 
“you have made me forget my club. You should 
be a Sultan’s bride, for nothing in the Thousand 
and One Nights is half so interesting. Pray, 
where did you learn to improvise, little one, and 





why have you concealed your accomplishment so 
long?” 

‘No raillery, sir, or you will break your faith.” 

“IT am dumb. But the girl who comes here 
with Miss Gray, is she her sister’s child?” 

‘No, she is Herbert’s, the daughter of another 
wife, for Mary died childless. She is the orphan, 
whom I saw Ernestine Gray lead from her father’s 
death bed.” 





ON THE DEATH OF AN 


INFANT. 





BY 


Ww 





Cotp is thy bed, my baby-love, 

No doating mother’s fostering breast 
May now thy downy pillow prove, 

Or lull thy little head to rest. 


These arms no more shall fondly twine 
Around thy beauteous infant form, 

No more my lips be pressed to thine, 
Printing maternal kisses warm. 


Thy spirit longed to soar on high, 
Too Heavenly pure to linger here, 

And sought full soon its native sky 
To meet a kindlier spirit there. 


Oh! I had thought to keep thee long, 
And much I loved to see thee smile, 

And I would weave some pensive song 
To soothe thy little cares the while. 


And oft would Hope in visions gay 
Delight to paint thy future years, 





And brightest scenes of bliss pourtray 
To cheat my bosom’s anxious fears. 


But Heaven decreed it might not be, 
And summoned thee, loved one, away, 
While yet in infant purity, 
To regions of celestial day. 


And should I grieve, now thou art blest, 
And wish thee back on earth again? 

Or sigh that thou dost sweetly rest, 
While I in this sad world remain? 


Ah, no! the gracious power that gave 
May sure his own free gift resume; 
His mercy chastens but to save, 
And leads us Heavenward through the tomb. 


That Goodness gives, that Wisdom takes, 
Is quite enough for man to know, 

And while my heart with sorrow breaks, 
T’'ll kiss the hand that deals the blow. 





MY FRIENDS. 





BY N. F. CARTER. 





Tur true, the tender-hearted, 
These are the friends for me, 
Companions with me started 
To cross life’s troubled sea. 
To them by love united, 
My heart is light and free, 
And holy vows are plighted 
Of faith and constancy. 


And so I prize them ever 
As gems from Eden-mines, 
Whose burnished radiance never 
With shadowy dimness shines. 
Their smile to me is gladness, 
Enlivening cheek and eye; 
Its absence spirit-sadness, 
Which darkens earth and sky. 





So I would have them near me, 
While in this storm-girt clime, 
With kindly words to cheer me 
Each sad and lonely time. 
Then light would be the sorrows 
That crowd along life’s way; 
Nor thoughts of sad to-morrows 
Would clothe in gloom to-day. 


And then what joy would fill me, 
Enrapturing all my soul, 
While songs of angels thrill me, 
Till love holds full control! 
And so their love I’d cherish 
As flowers we rarely find; 
But found will never perish, 
Within the heart enshrined! 
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BY ALICE BOND. 





We tt, I declare, I never get so tired any other 
day in the week as I do Sunday; but now I have 
eat supper and washed and put away the tea- 
things and I’ll sit down and rest a few minutes. 

I shouldn’t think the people of Centreville would 
tolerate such a minister as Mr. Culver any longer; 
he does preach such dull, prosy sermons, with no 
striking thoughts clothed in beautiful language, 
no flight of fancy, no highly wrought sentences. 
He only exhorts his hearers to be good and use- 
ful, warns them of the punishment that is sure 
to follow sin, and explains some few passages of 
Scripture. So old fashioned! One can’t be reli- 
gious if they would. 

I think we need some one here that is talented; 
some young clergyman that is unmarried. A man 
without any family would have so much more 
time to prepare his sermons, and visit the members 
of his church. Poor Mr. Culver! I never did see 
such an inattentive audience as his was to-day. 
But then it was ridiculous for Deacon Jones to 
go to sleep right in meeting time, sitting bolt- 
upright in his long pew, with his mouth wide 
open, and snoring loud enough to disturb the 
whole congregation; I did feel sorry for old Mrs. 
Jones when she jogged his elbow and he gave 
such a start, knocking her parasol and hymn- 
book down to the floor. And then to think Ellen 
Mason should giggle so. I know I blushed every 
time I looked at her, sitting there, looking as 
innocent as a kitten, with the lining to her dress 
cut out so low in the neck. Thinks her shoulders 
are white, I suppose. The shameless creature! 
If I could get hold of her, I would give her one 
good shaking, I know. I don’t like Mrs. Green’s 
new spring bonnet at all. So dashing for a woman 
of her age; her children haven’t any manners, no 
kind of bringing up. Everybody could see that 
when that ugly little brat Sammy screamed out 
in the porch, “there goes old Sally Slicer,” his 
mother boxed his ears soundly, but not half so 
much as he deserved, and one of those proud 
Misses Hall smiled, pretending however that she 
tried to suppress it. I do think it’s real wicked 
for those girls to stand and talk and laugh with 
the gentlemen in the porch, and then go into 
church and look right straight at the minister 
and their hymn-books all the time so very seri- 
ously. I believe they are arrant hypocrites. But 
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it’s getting dusk, and I'll go into the parlor and 
watch by the west window to see who goes by. 

That snow-ball bush is right in the way now 
it’s “‘leaved out,” but I’ll have it cut down next 
week. There come the Miss Meddlers; going to 
Methodist meeting; think somebody will offer to 
go home with them, I suppose. All they go to 
meeting for is to get a beau, Methodist indeed! 
Time was, when all the Methodist women were 
dressed as plainly as the Quakers; but now, 
nobody wears so many feathers, and chains, and 
flounces, and furbelows, as the Miss Meddlers. 
There they go swinging and twisting along down 
the street. I wonder who that is; it must be 
Dr. Hall going to see Mary Sprague. He goes 
every Sunday night, and once or twice in the 
middle of the week besides, but ‘I don’t think 
it’s any credit to either of them.” 

That must be Enoch Treadwell, going to see 
Polly HilL The old fool! They say he has killed 
two wives, and I know Polly won’t have anything 
to say to him. What a life that old maid must 
lead, she is always scrubbing; everything in her 
house must be clean and white as a snow-drift. 
Folks say she is half crazy, and I believe it, for 
whenever there is a hard thunder-shower Polly 
can be heard singing away happy as a bird. 

Mrs. Green said Enoch went there last Sunday 
night, and Polly locked the doors so that he 
couldn’t come in and stayed in the chambers. I 
guess she has done so again to-night. There 
sure enough goes Enoch in at the gate. He is 
knocking at the south door. No one comes to 
open it. Now he has gone round to the west 
door. Here he comes back again and is looking 
in at the window. Polly is raising the chamber 
window. I wonder what for? She is holding a 
tin paiL Down goes a whole bucket of water 
right on to Enoch’s head. Ha! ha! ha! the old 
fellow must be thoroughly drenched. There he 
goes off, muttering to himself, and I think he will 
never trouble Polly again. Here comes a wagon. 
It’s George Harris and Susan White; he is lean 
ing over toward her dreadful lovingly, with his 
arm laid across the back of the wagon seat. I 
suppose he thinks Kate Parsons will see them go 
by. He intends that she shall hear him at any 
rate. Mercy! you might hear him shout to his 
horse “go along,” and hear the crack of his whip 
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anywhere in Centreville. There Betsey Payne 
has put a light in the parlor again. She sets a 
candle in every night to make folks think some 
one is there. But I have watched ten Sunday 
nights in succession, and haven’t seen even the 
shadow of a gentleman knock at the hall door. 
The deceitful creature! Well, I am tired. I 
should like to see how long Betsey Payne will 
keep the candle burning in the parlor, and who 
goes home with the Miss Meddlers, and how long 
Dr. Hall stays at Mr. Sprague’s, but I guess I 





will not wait to see, for I’m tired and my eyes 
ache. 





And Miss Sally groped her way from the parlor 
to the kitchen, lit the candle that had been placed 
in readiness, and stalked up the stairs to her 
chamber. After carefully closing the door she 
loosened her teeth, rattled them around in her 
mouth, took them out and placed them on the 
table, washed the color from her face, and—ex- 
tinguished the candle. 





CONFESSIONS. 





BY 8YLVIA A. LAWSON. 





Yes, I have often thought of thee, 
When in the festal hall, 
When hearts were wildly beating 
To Pleasure’s syren call, 
When rang the merry laugh and free, 
I’ve thought of thee—I’ve thought of thee. 


When I have bowed in sorrow down, 
When weary sad and Ione, 

When Memories came flitting by, 
Like music’s saddened tone, 

And brought the past all back to me, 

I’ve thought of thee—I’ve thought of thee. 


When by the babbling, noisy brook 
That gossiped with the flowers, 
I’ve wandered in the Summer day 
To while the golden hours, 
And with my book alone by me 
I’ve thought of thee—I’ve thought of thee. 


And often have I thought of thee 
When in the stranger throng, 
When life was swiftly flitting by 
Like idle, careless song, 
And as I saw how man could be 
I’ve thought of thee—I’ve thought of thee. 
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When on a gentle moonlight night, 
The South winds all were still, 
And magic seemed to linger on 
Each valley and green hill, 
When music floated o’er the lea 
T've thought of thee—I’ve thought of thee. 


When I have gazed-upon the sky 
With its blue arch afar, 
And watched the gentle coming of 
My bright-eyed, favorite star, 
And saw its light steal down on me, 
T’ve thought of thee—I’ve thought of thee. 


And I have fondly thought of thee 
When Autumn winds were sighing, 
And all around the gentle flowers 
Were calmly, meekly dying; 
When leaves were sere on every tree 
I’ve thought of thee—I’ve thought of thee. 


And I can never tell the time 
When Memory hath not turned 

And watched that bright and sacred fire, 
That in my heart hath burned 

And ever thus oh, trust to me, 

I'll think of thee—I’ll think of thee. 





HOPE. 





BY E. P. MARBLE. 





Ce.xstTiAL Hope! blest stay to mortals given! 

On earth the light that cheers our road to Heaven! 
Religion’s guiding star that ever shines! 

Now, hail’d with joy—dim seen in former times! 
Elate the soul pursues thy trackless way, 

Lives in thy realms of unbeclouded day; 

Inspir’d by thee now chants in holy strains 
Anthems of praise to Him who ever reigns. 








A blest abode for endless time to come, 

Sees the glad spirit round Jehovah’s throne; 
Hears now, approving, Heaven’s parental word, 
“Enter ye blest, the presence of thy Lord!” 
Life’s grovelling cares—all ills of mortal lot— 
Death’s dart now pointless and its sting forgot! 
O’er Heaven’s wide range the captive spirit, free, 
Now scans the glories of the world to be! 




















DR. WETHERGREEN’S PRACTICE. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L——’S DIARY.” 





CHAPTER I. 


“‘Brrpy, thou darling!” He, that is, young 
Dr. Joseph Wethergreen, held the stranger-bird 
in both hands to his cheek. ‘And how didst 
know, darling birdy—what put it into thy little 
head—that my heart was aching for some live 
thing?” 

He held the bird off a little from him now, 
looking steadily into her eyes, as he talked to 
her. ‘‘You knew where to come, didn’t you, 
darling ?—darling!” 

The bird, a pretty Canary, had just flown, first 
to the young doctor’s window-sill; and, then, 
upon his calling her tenderly and holding out his 
hand to her, holding it a little nearer, and a little 
nearer, she came and lit upon his fore-finger and 
clung to it. Soon as he talked to her, with his 
face near her; with his eyes on hers, telling her 
things and asking her questions; she began tip- 
ping her head one way and another, as if she 
were pleasantly coquetting; she picking at the 
ring he wore on his little finger, picked at it so 
smartly, so pertinaciously, twisting the plate— 
underneath which the tinniest lock of very light 
hair lay curling—or twisting her bill, rather, in 
trying to twist the plate, and almost coming off 
her feet, in tugging and twisting, that the young 
doctor laughed aloud and merrily, calling her ‘‘a 
jealous thing!” 

But he told her to ‘“‘never mind; ’twas all over 
now. Anna Rogers was now nothing to him, or 
he to Anna Rogers. Because he was poor, birdy. 
Did birdy know what that meant, being poor?” 

Birdy made a lively, chirping sound, as if she 
meant—‘‘ Yes; yes, she had heard about it; but 
didn’t mind it.” 

‘*Well,” the young doctor told her, “he was 
poor. Poorer than the mice that came by night, 
and sometimes by day—for it was very still there 
in his room most of the time,” he told birdy— 
‘to his closet, which birdy saw there; and that 
found, when there was neither crust nor bone, 
the backs of his books to gnaw. And Anna 


Rogers was rich. Richer than any Jewess, didn’t 
you know it, birdy?” with his eyes steadily on 
the bird’s, stroking her feathers and speaking 
cheerfully. ° 

It was a year, just a year that day—and he 








repeated the thought after it came to him, aloud 
to birdy; it was just a year that day since old 
Dr. Rogers, of Roxbury, Dean of the J street 
Medical College in Boston, where he (Joseph 
Wethergreen, that is) was in a few more days to 
graduate, told him that Anna was rich. 

‘‘Why, young man,” spitting the words out of 
his mouth, as he walked the floor with his head 
turned a little toward the pale candidate; ‘‘she’s 
more money, or will have when I have done with 
it, than any girl in Roxbury! She could marry 
the president or any of the faculty to-morrow, if 
they hadn’t wives already! That she could, sir; 
she’s—a—match—for—any—man.” 

He drew the last words out with slow senten- 
tiousness; managing in that way, and in the 
sneering tones and features, to express a quan- 
tity of the loftiest contempt ever yet visited upon 
the head of any gentlemanly, scholarly candidate 
whatever. The young doctor went through the 
reminiscence half to himself, half aloud to the 
bird, adding with a cheerful face and voice— 
“‘Didn’t he, birdy?” 

Birdy chirped, and, in an airy way, lifted her 
wings a little, evidently meaning ‘‘ Yes, but then 
don’t mind him. He’s a stupid thing. He thinks 
gold made him; but it didn’t, did it? Maybe 
he’ll know better some.day. If he don’t, more’s 
the pity for him. But never mind him, Never 
mind his rich daughter. I'll pick and twist her 
ring some more, gold and all.” 

She tugged at the ring again, and almost went 
tail over head, pulling and twisting. Then she 
stood upright, wiping her bill clear of the whole 
matter and seeing to her feathers. 

Now, it was true—Dr. Joseph told birdy it 
was—that, in the year that had dragged itself 
along, some way, he hardly knew how, since old 
Dr. Rogers explained to him how rich Anna was, 
how she could marry any one, and so was not for 
him, he had not once before that evening spoken 
Anna’s name nor heard it spoken. He had 
crossed over to the other side of the street. and 
then turned back home, not more than two weeks 
ago, either, one day when he was on his way to 
the baker’s for his loaf, because he saw young 
Murdock, son of Professor Murdock, of J: 
street college, before him; that he need not meet 
him and hear him say in his vaulting o | “You! 
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Wethergreen! you remember Anna Rogers! of 
course you do! of course you have reason! She’s 
going to be married, old boy!” 

“Eh?” said birdy, tipping her head, and with 
a voice that the young doctor already loved. 

“Yes, birdy,” he said; and his busy thoughts, 
some of which he spoke aloud to birdy, went 
back and forth, between the past and the pre- 
sent. He was on his way after his loaf, he re- 
peated to birdy, two slices of which loaf, together 
with the bowl of coffee that his landlady’s little 
daughter regularly brought in to him, morning 
and evening, was to constitute his supper. He 
turned, and let his loaf go, when he saw young 
Murdock on the pavement before him. He hur- 
ried back to his room, (the room where they 
were then, he told birdy, seeing that she tipped 
her head and looked into his face; the room 
which was at once office, dining-room and dormi- 
tory.) He turned the key of his door, that young 
Murdock might not, by any chance, come to him 
there, to quiz him about this business, and to ask 
him with fixed gaze, what he would give to see 
Anna Rogers. 

“But now,” once more speaking aloud, ‘let 
him come. With birdy on my finger, I can be 
the first to cry—‘Do you know how Anna Rogers 
is?—my old flame, you know? Is she married, 
I wonder?” 

He did not know whether she was married. 
He had carefully kept his eyes away from the 
marriage lists of all the papers. While he was 
thinking about this, he turned the evening paper 
over—he was reading it when birdy came in; 
he looked over the marriages; and by a curious 
coincidence saw this—‘‘On Wednesday, A. M., 
August 28th, at the summer residence of the 
bride’s father, Anna Matilda Rogers, only child 
of Professor Rogers, M. D., Dean of J—— street 
Medical College, to Charles James Murdock, only 
son of Dr. Murdock, Professor of Materia Medica 
of the same Institution. The bridal pair, with 
the father of the bride, sailed the same day, 
we understand, for Europe. Success go with 
them.” 

‘Yes; the same young Murdock I was telling 
you about, just now, birdy. He I came across 
when I was going after my loaf. I went without 
my supper on his account, birdy.” 

“Eh?” whispered the bird, as if she were 
thinking ‘‘that’s queer! that’s a queer thing 
for you to do.” 

‘Yes, birdy; queer, wasn’t it? And his head 
isn’t bigger than that,” showing birdy his loosely 
closed hand. “His brains are all lead; only there 
is a little chaff somewhere in the packing. Some- 
times that flies a little; and then he’s a little 





lively, birdy; in a way though as if his head were 
dizzy.” 

Birdy chirped gaily; and even warbled a little. 

‘‘Where did you come from, birdy?” setting 
his hand up before his face, to talk in a regular 
way to the bird. 

“Eh?” said birdy, as if she did not understand. 

*‘Where did you come from, darling? where is 
your old home?” 

“Eh?” she said again, stepping gaily along his 
finger, with a manner as if- she meant ‘I shan’t 
tell you.” 

And then she warbled a full, prolonged strain, 
with her pretty head lifted, and her delicate 
throat fluttering. 

“You beauty!—you shall have some supper, 
that you shall. Sit here by me on the table; 
there, that’s a pretty one. Sit here, and we will 
look our money over to see how much we've got 
between us. Then we shall know what we can 
do.” 

He opened his pocket-book—a huge one, given 
to him by his good old grandfather the day he 
left home to come and settle at M——._ A huge 
pocket-book it was, an old one; he-remembered 
seeing it when he was a boy, well rounded out with 
bank notes in part, but mostly with notes of de- 
mand, in his grandfather’s hands. He used to 
come up close, in those days, and stand on tip- 
toe, that he might know better what was in it. 
Now, in those days, he looked into it sitting quite 
at his ease. There was nothing to hinder him. 
There was almost always a little “change” in 
one department; in the others were sometimes 
scraps of memoranda, and the like; but never 
anything any better. So that gradually the 
habit had come upon him of beginning at once 
to whistle softly or hum softly, and in rather a 
sad way—‘‘ The harp that once in Tara Halls”— 
whenever he took the huge, dark, empty thing 
into his hands. 

“See, birdy!” he said, now showing the little 
one that stood there before him, watching him, 
how large and empty it was, and how many 
apartments it had; ‘see! I call it Tara’s Hall; 
and my heart grows quite sick sometimes, what 
with the empty pocket-book—when I’ve been 
here so long, toying, birdy—and with the harp 
of the song hanging as mute on Tara’s walls, as 
if the soul of music and of everything beautiful 
and hopeful were dead, birdy. Isn’t it too bad?” 

“Eh?” settling her wings. “Eh?” It wasa 


lively sound, albeit, very touching. It had com- 
fort in it some way for the young doctor, who 
began now with brightened face to pick out the 
bits of money, making up their amount aloud to 
birdy. 
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‘Yes, you know what to say to one, beauty! 
Twenty-five cents, birdy, for pulling the Irish- 
man’s snag of a tooth. Old Dr. Gravesend sent 
him round—because he thought the poor rascal 
could have no money to pay, birdy; that’s why 
old Dr. Gravesend sent him. Twenty-eight, 
thirty-seven, sixty-two; sixty-two cents. That’s 
all. That’s every cent you and I have got in 
the world, birdy.” 

“*Eh?” chirped the bird, with an air so uncon- 
cerned that it did the young doctor good to see 
it. 

“Yes, birdy; every cent,” exchanging his 
dressing-gown for a coat. ‘Take good care of 
things, birdy; I’m going out.” 

“Eh,” meaning “yes,” this time. The young 
doctor knew it by her looks. He had closed the 
window upon birdy’s entrance. He looked round 
now to see if all was right; tried the fire-board, 
whether it had any little openings chimney-ward, 
nodded his head, said ‘‘Good-bye” to birdy, and 
was gone; gone with springing steps, to buy a 
loaf for himself, some seed and a drinking cup 
for birdy, together with a half dozen candles for 
both himself and birdy. 

Birdy didn’t care about them, though, con- 
tented little thing! On the contrary, when Dr. 
Joseph returned, she was in a corner of the room 
behind a folio, with her head tucked close under 
her wing; tucked so close that he could hardly 
believe she had any head, and fell to asking her 
about it, and to telling her that he wanted to see 
her eyes once more; and that, especially, he 
wanted to know, for a certainty, whether she 
had any head. 

Birdy wouldn’t wake. Perhaps she waked far 
enough to think to herself in her contented way, 
“No use init. It’s bed-time; I'll attend to him, 
with all my heart, in the morning.” Dr. Joseph 
felt as if she had some such thought when she 
nestled a little at his speaking to her, only to 
tuck her head farther, and shut her wings closer 
than they were shut before. 

So he laid the paper of seed on a book-shelf, 
cleared the books and manuscript away from one 
side of his table, and putting the bell down close 
to the floor, rang for his coffee. When it came, 
he sat with his eyes on the corner where birdy 
nestled—fast asleep by this time, he had no 
doubt—and made his simple meal in peace. 





CHAPTER II. 

Wuen Dr. Joseph first came to Manchester, he 
wrote often to ‘‘the old folks at home,” letters 
filled with hope and courage, and cheery mes- 
sages for the old andthe young. Of late he had 





put it over, whenever he could, as a burden that 
oppressed him, if he took it up. And when he 
did write, he had little to say of the present, 
much of ‘“by-and-bye.” By-and-bye it would 
be so and so; by-and-bye thus and thus; and 
then !—— 

For he had felt cheerless and worn, nearly all 
of the time of late; cheerless, with no heavy sor- 
row near him, or pending; worn, with no work 
for his hands or his feet to do; both cheerless 
and worn of waiting—waiting—through the long 
morning, through the heavy noon-day, through 
the slow gathering twilight and the evening; 
waiting while fever tossed its restless arms in 
many chambers near; so near that he could see 
the lights shining through the nights, night after 
night; and while cholera infantum and the whole 
troop of summer complaints for children, sent 
their low murmurs or their sharp cries through 
the open windows, by day and by night; while 
the hearse went back and forth, back and forth; 
and, beyond this, while old Dr. Gravesend and 
Dr. Coffin, his neighbors both of them, had a0 
much to do that they flew one way and another; 
that they pulled off their robes de chamber in the 
halls, in the doors, sometimes; threw them to 
their wives, receiving from them their coats in- 
stead, to put on while they were on the way to 
their carriages; and hurried in entering their 
carriages and in leaving them, so that, whew! 
they hardly knew their heads from their feet; 
hardly knew whether they gave their patients 
camphor or nux vomica, ipecac or arsenic. They 
had more than they could do. They said so, 
whenever there was a chance, in the pale, young 
doctor’s hearing. It did them so much good to 
say it in his hearing! to let him see the hurry 
they kept up! They laughed more, said more 
jocular things, all day, thinking of it; thinking 
how he would go to his still room and sit and 
think of it, growing paler and sadder, as he 
thought. 

And he did go back and think of it, and brood 
over it; and, in that time, he was the paler and 
the sadder for it. Then he cast it off from him; 
and was, as it were, inspired by it. He laid hold 
of his books and said, with the color coming back 
to his face and the light to his eyes—‘“I’ll work! 
By-and-bye, by-and-bye, they will see! They 
will be old men, by-and-bye; and in need that 
the young should wait for them and stay their 
steps. They’ll come to this while I am yet in my 
prime, God blessing me; and then I'll wait for 
them; I’ll attend to them; I'll do all I can for 
them, so help me God! If He will help me, no 
man old and past his work, or young and looking 
in vain for his work, shall feel that I make it the 
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worse for him. Now I can wait, I thank them! 
and study, I thank them! and make ready for 
any time.” 

The next morning after birdy came to live 
with him, after he and birdy had taken their 
breakfast—at the same time and the same table 
—he sat cheerfully dewn to answer letters from 
home, and letters from his cousin, Nathan Am- 
brose; once, his idlest of all school and play- 
mates, now one of the “fast” men of California. 
He took the letters to which he would reply, out 
of his drawer, and read the one from home to 
himself with thoughtful features. Horace’s he 
read aloud to birdy, birdy chirping and warbling 
all the time. 

“T’m on the high road to fortune, if you know 
where that is,” wrote Ambrose. ‘‘I make money, 
now that I have so much to work with, and ex- 
perience, about as fast as I have a mindto. But 
it is often, in a deuce of a way. You'd come to 
your feet, if you knew how, white-faced, slender 
things as you are, you’d come to your feet, (as 
I’ve seen you more than once in my day, when I 
was bullying poor, little, patched-up, snub-nosed 
Horace Grennell, who never had a handkerchief 
of his own to wipe the tears he was always let- 
ting fall, and—par parenthesis sub parenthesis—if 
I use my French or Latin, whichever it is, right; 
I picked it up, you know, and it wasn’t labeled— 
I wonder where poor Horace is now;) you’d go 
straight to the place where you keep my letters, 
and the lumps of gold and quartz I sent you and 
you’d bring them on, looking mighty sober and 
sorry. You'd burn the letters, watching them 
still with sober eyes until their ashes disap- 
peared. You’d throw the lumps of quartz and 
gold in next—taking care to handle the lumps 
by the quartz; taking care not to touch the gold, 
lest it should defile you too. Then, while you 
watched them, you’d fall to ruminating; to set- 
tling it in your mind whether gold is an unmiti- 
gated blessing or an unmitigated curse; coming 
at last to the conclusion, perhaps, that it is not 
an unmitigated anything, that it is to yourself, 
to me, to all its possessors, pretty much what 
you, I and the rest of its possessors, make it. 
Then you'd say, ‘Heigho’—with a long breath, 
one-half of which had better been left in your 
lungs, or stomach, or somewhere there, for your 
pleasure and health’s sake. Still I tell you it 
isn’t so bad. Isn’t so bad, I mean, making money 
as Ido. Everybody does it here; church mem- 


bers and all. So here goes! 

‘Nan says in her letters that she knows you 
don’t get along, although you never say a word. 
She says you wait and wait for patients to come 
Ecee, then! 


ringing at your door. (Don’t ecce 








mean behold? I guess it does.) Well, I’m going 
to run over home, one of these days. I want to 
see you and mother and Nan, I want to prop 
your affairs and mother’s and Nan’s up a little 
with some gilded pillars. Don’t now, Jo, stand 
yourself up straight in the middle of your room, 
in the old way that I remember so well, lock 
your hands and arms together in the old way, 
and say—‘No; nobody shall come near to see to 
my affairs or to prop them. I alone will see to 
my affairs, and so manage them, that, at last, 
they shall stand and thrive without propping.’ 
Because you see this would be foolish under the 
circumstances. Au revoir, Nar.” 

“* Post Scriptum.—Jo! keep yourself in wrest- 
ling condition. I’m a mightier fellow, altogether, 
than I was when you saw the last of me; so that 
Hugh McReid never says—‘Mr. Ambrose faced 
them down,’ but—‘ Mr. Ambrose turned his entire 
broadside upon ’em, jist ’ithout spaking at all, at 
all; and they succumbered, that they did, they 
did!’ My face used to be as round as the moon 
in her full, you know. Now it is as large, it is, 
I swear! And you never saw hands like these 
of mine. I could establish you nicely, here on 
the back of my left hand; you and mother and 
little Nan. Perhaps I will when I come. Good- 
bye.” 

“Half good, isn’t he, birdy?” said the young 
doctor, dipping his pen in the ink. But birdy 
did not say a word. 

He wrote a short, lively letter to his cousin, 
in conclusion, telling him to be careful in his 
money-making, about this one thing—never, in 
any of the days or the hours of his life, to say a 
single word, or do a single act, to which, in the 
last of his life here, he must look back as toa 
blot, a stain upon his life, upon his soul. Would 
he think of that? 

To his family he wrote first about his wife, 
meaning birdy. As for his business, why people 
didn’t know yet, hadn’t found it out yet that he 
was there close by them, with knowledge, skill 
and good-will enough in him, to set them all on 
their feet and keep them going. But never 
mind! by-and-bye they would understand. He 
sent word to grandfather that ‘‘the chiefs and 
ladies bright” hadn’t come back, as yet, to Tara’s 
halls; but never mind; they would come by-and- 
bye. Humorous messages he sent to the chil- 
dren; humorous as could well be, they surely 
were. But the parents, the eighteen-years-old 
Belinda, the fifteen-years-old John, and the ten- 
years-old Juliet had tears over them when the 
letter came, at the same time that they had 
laughter; had pity, insomuch that it amounted 
to heartache, at the same time that they had 
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hope and courage in the cheery ‘“‘by-and-bye— 
by-and-bye.” The little ones, Jerome and Hetty, 
laughed and danced for the funny, dear things 
that brother Joseph said to them; yet they stood 
still a little now and then, to be sure that their 
elders were really glad and not sorry; that they 
did really laugh and not cry. 





CHAPTER III. 

‘¢My child—his name is Willy; Willy Harvey;” 
the mother was taking off the little fellow’s cap. 
The little fellow looked ingenuously up into Dr. 
Joseph’s face; and, when Dr. Joseph said, ‘“‘ How 
do you do, Master Willy?” he answered, still 
looking into his face—‘‘I ain’t very well, thank 
you. I’ve got a sore finger;” raising a little the 
hand that he carried in a sling. 

«¢And he would come to you, Dr. Wethergreen. 
From our windows,” pointing to a large house, 
which was near, although not on the same street, 
‘she has looked over here to your’s to see you 
and your bird sitting together. He has watched 
you hours since his finger has been sore, poor 
fellow! He seems to feel quite acquainted with 
you.” She laughed, as if she thought Willy 
rather a queer little fellow for this; but the boy 
kept his honest face. It was clear that he had 
not the remotest consciousness of its being queer, 
or anything, but perfectly natural and consistent. 

It was a felon, or a run-round, or something 
of the sort. Mrs. Harvey hardly knew what. 
She only knew that it was a very painful thing; 
and that Willy had taken cold in it, or it had 
been mismanaged, or something. She could see 
that it grew worse. And for the last day or two, 
he had been unwilling that Dr. Gravesend should 
touch it, or look at it, when he came. ‘He is 
so rough, you see,” interposed Willy. ‘He hurts 
me so!” 

“You shall see how easy J can be,” said 
Joseph, beginning to take off the bandages. He 
talked constantly to the boy, telling him little 
stories about what birdy would do; and birdy 
was close by stepping about, tipping her head 
and confirming it all by her vivacious ‘“‘Eho?” 
and her prolonged warblings. So that the finger 
was dressed; and, so far was Willy from having 
sufffered by the operation, that he was soothed 
and ready to sleep from the touch of the gentle 
fingers, the sound of the gentle voice. 

‘“‘Why don’t you have a bird-cage for your 
bird, Dr. Wethergreen?” asked Willy, as he was 
standing with his cap in his hand ready to go. 

** Because I haven’t money to spare to buy one, 
my boy.” 

‘My mother has just let you have some money. 
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Now you can buy a cage, can’t you? Oh! mother, 
I mean to bring ours over to him. Tom’s dead, 
you know.” 

“If Dr. Wethergreen would like it, certainly.”’ 

Dr. Wethergreen would like it, and be very 
grateful to them for it, he told them; and then 
they bade him ‘good morning,” Willy saying, 
the second time, when he was in the door, “I 
shall come in and see you again, Dr. Wether- 
green,” 

“Certainly, my boy. Good-bye.” 

Does anybody know of how much worth this 
one little incident was to our pale, young doctor? 
He blessed that boy, and had a warm, loving and 
thankful heart all day. And the next day; for 
the next day they came again, and a servant 
bringing the cage. They came for many days 
in close succession; for the little fellow had a 
hard time of it. When it was raining, or likely 
to rain; sometimes when it was not raining, or 
likely to rain, they sent for Dr. Joseph to come 
to them, and kept him to dinner, if they could 
by a little persuasion; if they could not, kept 
him awhile to chat with them and see the pictures 
and the garden, Mr. Harvey came round, more 
than once, with Willy in the carriage, and called 
to invite him to ride out on some of the pleasant 
country roads with them. These attentions were 
continued after the boy was so far recovered as 
to be in no need whatever of Dr. Joseph’s medical 
services. He still came, where, as yet so few 
came, (and none other with face and breeding 
like his) showing his honest, blessed face, taking 
hold of the doctor’s finger leading him off over to 
their house to dine, or to take his supper with 
them, or to see what papa had been bringing, or 
mamma making; or to walk in the garden to eat 
plums and peaches, and to see how his beans 
were growing. One day he came in bringing a 
beautiful little vase of porcelain, inscribed with 
gilt letters, “‘To my Friend;” he had just been 
to Affutt’s crockery store alone, to buy it, he 
said. And, after that, scarcely a day passed 
that the little feet didn’t come pattering up the 
stairs and along the passage, that the young 
voice, rich with welling love and gladness, did 
not call out, even before the chamber door was 
gained, sometimes, “I’m coming, Dr. Wether- 
green. I’ve got something for you! some bean- 
tiful flowers; see!” 

Does any one know, can any one think how 
great was the worth of this little boy to the 
pale, worn, anxious man? how great it is in the 
memory of it now, after so many years have 
passed? how great it will be while he lives, and 
when he lies looking over the varied past, waiting 
his summons? Can any one think? There have 
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been others, it may be, with like needs, who 
have met like ministries. If there have been 
any such, they know. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Dr. JosrpH was a very elegant man, with 
pleasant eyes, and a pleasant voice; with a fine 
form, of middling height, and easy, noble man- 
ners. To those then who just saw him here and 
there, who knew only this of him, that he went 
and came with buoyant steps, he had the un- 
doubted air of a man thoroughly endowed, in all 
respects. And this makes us think how it was 
with a poor architect, who had his dwelling near, 
and who called up one day when he was on his 
way to his work, to ask the doctor to go in and 
see his sick child. He didn’t suppose anything 
eould be done for the child now, he said; or, in- 
deed that there had been any chance from the 
beginning. But, of late, the doctor—Dr. Grave- 
send he had been having—had given the child 
up; as he sometimes thought, because he sup- 
posed there would be little, or no pay coming, 
and because he had business as much as he 
wanted, that would be sure to pay. Would he 
go? 

‘“‘Certainly!” Dr. Joseph said. 

Ambrose had come ‘running over home,” as 
he said he should do, and stood now in the doc- 
tor’s room, with huge rings on three or four 
fingers, with a huge chain and huge key and 
seal and charms dangling, and a huge shirt-pin of 
rough gold, mounted in gold elaborately wrought. 
Always, from a boy, at play when he was not at 
work, now he tossed a half dozen twenty-dollar 
pieces in his wide hand. He stopped tossing 
them, however, when the architect, with a look 
as if he half doubted his right to medical ser- 
vices, and even to a standing and breathing place 
on the earth, asked Dr. Joseph whether he would 
go to see his child. He Ambrose, that is, looked 
steadily at the doctor, holding his breath to see 
what he would do. When he replied, with an 
expression as if he wondered that the architect 
should doubt it, and with a voice of such genuine 
kindness, Ambrose breathed again, a long breath, 
and said—“<I guess he will go, sir! If he re- 
fased, I’d toss ’im along head over heels, heels 
over head, all the way. I would, sir!” seeing 
that the architect smiled 

The architect gave Dr. Joseph directions at 
the door; and there they parted. The doctor, 


accompanied by Ambrose, went to see if any } 





trowels and other implements of the mason’s 
trade. For now, in this time of great need, he 
could no more depend upon his beautiful art, for 
which there was but slow requisition as yet at 
M——. He must go here and there with the 
carpenters and the masons, often with burdens 
heavy to be borne. This day his shoulders were 
bent beneath them. And his whole manhood too 
was bowed this day, for the child growing paler 
and more like wax every hour, for the eyes be- 
coming larger and brighter, and for the dear 
voice which had more and more of the new, 
strange melody in it, as if very soon it would 
“go wavering away up to heaven,” to be heard 
no more at the door when he came, nor at the 
board where they had their simple meals. 

He turned to look after the two young men as 
they went on with firm, elastic steps. He had 
watched the doctor many times before, to see 
how firm his step was. This day he bent his 
head more and more, as he again went forward 
with his trowels and his hod. He said within 
himself—‘‘There’s a man, there are some men 
who can be happy; who have nothing in their 
way.” 

Yes, brother; even as thou canst, even as the 
most severely tried one can, if he calls home his 
trust from that which is without, from the friends 
or the riches that he has or desires, and bids it 
repose quietly in his own soul; if he does it, 
knowing and feeling in every nerve and fibre of 
his being, that there the great, the loving Father 
dwells always, if he would but know it, if he 
would but feel it; that He waits there always to 
take His child close to Him, to breathe into him 
the breath of His own exalted strength and sere- 
nity. So that, in the midst of the downfall of 
his dearest mortal comforts, he may still be 
blest; blest even beyond what that man can con- 
ceive who sits with his unbroken possessions all 
around him, keeping his eyes forever on them, 
his whole mind forever on them, trusting in 
them, believing in them, trusting and believing 
in nothing greater, nothing dearer. Only—only, 
he must have more of them; more riches, more 
friends; for, some how, of all that he has, not 
one thing can he take to himself close, keep it 
close, feeling his innermost life satisfied thereby. 
He must have one more treasure, one more friend. 
Oh, for one more! for the right one, that shall 
satisfy him, so that he may feel the mental hun- 
gering and thirsting no more forever. 

Yes; he gets them. There they are, the trea- 
sure on his board, the friend on his heart. And 


thing could be done for the sick child, the archi- because they are there, he says to himself, “This 
tect went another way to his work, with a hod} shall be enough. Nor shall I want and search 
for bricks upor bis shoulder, and cumbered with ' 


no more.” 
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But see whether it is enough. See whether 
the old longing, the old discontent does not soon 
again creep in upon him. And this is because 
he did not frst render himself worthy of his gift 
of the earthly, by his greater love of the heavenly. 
Christ taught this same lesson, when He said— 
+ Seek first the kingdom of heaven,”’ meaning the 
the ‘‘kingdom that is not meat and drink, but 
the doing the will of the Father”—‘“‘and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 

The philosophers teach it, when they say— 
*« And thus does the poor child of eternity, going 
forth from his native home, and surrounded on 
all sides by his heavenly inheritance, which yet 
his trembling hand delays to grasp, wander with 
fugitive and uncertain steps throughout the 
waste; everywhere laboring to establish for him- 
self a dwelling-place, yet happily ever reminded 
by the speedy downfall of each of his succeeding 
habitations, that he can find peace nowhere but 
in his Father’s house.” 

We wonder, by the way, if any one of our 
young and lively readers have impatience be- 
cause we tarry so long out of our legitimate 
business of story-telling. We would deplore this, 
gentle ones; because we would gladly help you 
to patience and pleasure at ail times, and espe- 
cially when we speak of this dearest, sublimest 
of all truths; this truth the least understood of 
all. 

We are not always to sit here in the familiar 
places to write; nor are you to be here always 
in the familiar places to read. This we feel; and 
we would now and then say some of those things 
that it best befits us to say, best befits you to 
hear, as we and you go on toward our dying 
hour, toward the home that is beyond that hour. 
We would that all, we who write and you who 
read, might not so often have discontent, that 
we might not so habitually disregard the true 
riches, the true capacity and beauty within us, 
while we go searching for this and for that which 
lies beyond us; and that too with an avidity, 
which, of itself, demonstrates our unworthiness 
of success, our unfitness for its serene, Christ- 
like enjoyment. And we would too that the hod- 
carriers, and all the poor and troubled, may know 
that the supreme good is in readiness for them, 
the same as for others; that God dwelleth in 
them, the same as He dwelleth in others; and 
that treasures and friends, although they are 
indeed beautiful and dear accessories of the 
divine life, can never be pressed into our service 
as its substitutes. 

The poor architect’s child was dying when Dr. 
Joseph came; dying gently and with such won- 
derfully bright-looking eyes, that nurse was 





saying to a neighbor as he went in—‘‘She’ll live 
to be a blessing to her poor father yet.” 

The child died at midnight, just as a fearful 
shower of lightning and dashing rain was clearing 
itself away from the face of the moon. She was 
the last of his household. The wife Jane, the 
child Jane both slept now; still, as he looked 
upon the bright spot in the sky where the black 
clouds were parting and taking their rim of silver 
radiance, it was to him as if the faces of his 
beloved and of the Redeemer who kept them, 
who was so much to him now in his time of 
“thick darkness,” looked peacefully, benignly 
forth ; as if they beckoned him and said—‘‘ Come: 
come and drink of the full fountains that satisfy. 
Then thou shalt have peace and strength for thy 
earthly work. Then shalt thou be with us still, 
and we will be with thee, while thou art on the 
earth and when thou comest hither.” 

He wept still, now and then, when he looked 
upon the stiff form and thought of all that it had 
been to him in his home. But he had no more 
bitterness or envying discontent. He loved Dr. 
Joseph at once, as if he were his brother; and 
gave him his hand, when he saw a tear fall from 
his eye upon the beautiful face of the dead. 

Dr. Joseph himself took a lesson there of death, 
and of the manly resignation of the stricken 
father. The tear that fell was one, in part of 
sympathy with sorrow, in part of humility over 
his own life of inward repining for that which 
was denied, of thankless indifference for that 
which was given. Ambrose, who also was there 
to be of what service he might on the occasion, 
wept gushing, streaming tears, like a child; and 
said, more than once with his eyes on the still 
face—‘‘Too bad, I swear.” 

‘‘Humph!” said he, on the way with Joseph to 
his room—‘I hated my gold, when I was there. 
I pulled off my rings—hateful things, I’ve been 
such a fool with ’em, you see; and tucked them 
inte my pocket, here,” striking his broad palm 
hard upon a side pocket; ‘“‘and tucked my ox- 
chain and harrow and plough in out of sight; in 
where I shouldn’t be put in mind of them, and 
of my miserable nonsense in wearing them, by 
touching them accidentally with my hand. It’s 
done me good, you see, being there and seeing 
that child die. That’s something I shan’t forget 
in one day. You see, I had been thinking all 
along before, that, somehow my gold didn’t make 
me any more of a man than I was before I got it. 
When I was there in that room I thought I under- 
stood why. I thought that perhaps God had 
never meant that we should be improved, or satis- 
fied with anything that we can’t take on with us 
as a sort of welcome, or preparation, or some- 
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thing of that sort; as a sort of shining crown, 
you see, for the head and a clean robe for the 
body, when we go where that little child has 
gone to-night.” 

The next day he went to a jeweler’s with his 
‘lot of trumpery,” as he called it, when he laid 
it before the jeweler’s eyes. He sold all but the 
watch that had been his father’s—he would half- 
starve before he would sell that, he told the 
jeweler—and a ring for his little finger, of plain 
gold. ‘Made out of a bit of ore that a poor 
fellow gave me when he was dying, off there;’’ 
tossing his hand westward. ‘‘He thought I’d 
done him some good, poor fellow!” with his eyes 
on the ring. ‘‘He wanted to do something for 
me, you see,” lifting his head now and vigorously 
wiping his nose—‘‘and so he gave me this, out 
of his vest pocket. All you’ve got here, sir,” 
running his eyes over the glittering array, 
‘*wouldn’t buy this little ring; nor degin to.” 

There it was. Love blessed that ring to his 
soul, so that it was really and truly ‘‘added unto 
him;” really made a blessing and a treasure, for 





SAS 


this life and for the life to come. And the watch 
that was his father’s, Love, the heaven-born, 
blessed that too. The rest were gew-gaws hang- 
ing about him, making him conscious at all times 
of self, of his outward self; and than this, there 
can be nothing without the range of the positive 
vices, more adverse to genuine nobleness of spirit, 
to genuine manliness and grace of deportment. 
He purchased a black guard for his watch and 
put it on, with the old watch and the old key 
hanging by it. He bought back the pin, after 
he had once made it over to the jeweler, twisted 
it up close in a bit of soft paper, and put it into 
his pocket with his watch. The rest he had in 
gold—so much. And just so much as he re- 
ceived, he sent in that afternoon, by express, to 
the architect. He gave no name, nor date, nor 
locality. He merely wrote in an old-fashioned, 
irregular hand, very unlike his true, smooth, 
dashing style—‘‘For value received I send you 
this. Use it as you would if it were express pay- 
ment for one of your designs. Your Frienp.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





“THE CLASP OF THY HAND.” 





BY MES. SARAH A. COREY. 





I pass by the cottage—I gaze on the stream, 
Where fell his last arrow, the day god’s bright beam! 
The rose-tree still bends o’er the moss-covered seat, 
To kiss (blushing deeply) the flowers at its feet. 
The nightingale waits in the sycamore shade, 

To sing for the moonbeams that dance on the glade; 
Each leaf gently flutters by soft breezes fanned— 
But I miss thee—I miss the warm clasp of thy hand, 
Bright spirit of Beauty; her form lingers here; 

In each tone there is music, her smiles are still dear; 
But the cot is deserted, the hearth-stone is lone: 
And the well-beaten path by rank grass is o’ergrown; 
For the tones of the loved I may listen in vain— 





Their smiles will ne’er gladden this bosom again— 

Though o’er us Fate’s shadow is hovering, yet 

The soft clasp of thy hand I can never forget. 

I miss thee: all perished have Hope’s fairest flowers, 

Which we gathered in Spring-time from Life’s choicest 
bowers. 

But the Spring-time is past—its mild sunlight and 
dews, 

And the rainbow of promise has lost its bright hues. 

So I painfully crush the sweet buds which would start, 

And force back the fond native streams of the heart. 

Could but Mem’ry restore, with her magical wand, 

I would crave her best treasure—the clasp of thy hand. 





TRUTH. 





BY D. HABDY, JB. 





As stands the old oak when the tempest is raging, 
While others less firm are upturned by the blast, 

So Truth, though with Error a warfare is waging, 
Is firm and unyielding, triumphant at last; 

She stands as unmoved as the bold promontory, 
That towers so proud by the waves of the sea, 

Her heart-gushing song and soul-cheering story 
Should bless and make glad ev’ry land that may be. 





Then friends of the right do not falter in terror, 
But boldly press onward with Truth for your guide, 
Press onward, for lo! Superstition and Error, 
All powerless and weak will fall by your side 
Truth mighty and noble down came from the Maker, 
The Sovereign Ruler of earth and of sky, 
Then cling to her fondly and never forsake her 
Till death shall have sealed thy now beaming eye. 





















MARY’S PHRASEOLOGY. 








BY EMILY H. MAY. 





Mary Eastwoop was narrating to a young ; you,” he added, with a tone of some vexation, 


friend an accident, which had come near being 
fatal to her father and herself. 

“The horse,” she said, ‘‘couldn’t be stopped 
for ever so long. I declare I was quite frightened 
to death.” 

Her father, who had seemed to be absorbed in 
reading the newspaper, looked up. 

“Frightened to death!” he said. ‘I must 
say, my daughter, that, for a person frightened 
to death yesterday, you are pretty brisk to-day.” 

‘La! pa, you know what I mean,” cried Mary, 
a little discomposed. ‘‘But that’s the way,” she 
continued, turning to her companion, ‘‘that pa 
always talks. As if one could forever say exactly 
what one means.” 

‘‘Was it when you were coming back from 
Redbury, that it happened?” asked her friend. 

‘No, it was when we were going over to it.” 

“Going over!” interrupted her father, looking 
up again. ‘We didn’t cross any river that I 
remember. We went over nothing. You should 
have said ‘going’ merely.” 

“Oh! dear me, I declare, pa, what a critic you 
are. You’ve gone and thrown all my ideas into 
a heap, and I don’t know what I was saying, that 
I don’t.” 

“T should think not,” quietly replied Mr. 
Eastwood, ‘‘for you go from bad to worse. Had 
you said, ‘What a critic you are, pa,’ it would 
have expressed all, without the ‘Oh! dear me, I 
declare.’ Besides, you don’t call it elegant, do 
you, to say that another person has ‘gone and 
thrown’ all your ideas ‘into a heap.’ I know no 
parallel to the first part of the phrase, except the 
negro idiom ‘gone done,’ or anything rivalling 
the last in vulgarity, unless it is ‘knocked into a 
cocked-hat.’ You have got into a shameful way 
of talking lately, Mary,” he added, with severity, 
‘‘and one would think you never heard correct 
English spoken.” 

The daughter crimsoned with mortification, 
but answered, with an attempt at composure, 

‘‘Oh! but, pa, you can’t expect us girls to talk 
like books. I’m sure I should faint right off if I 
thought I had to. When one stops to calculate 
every word one has to say, one gets dreadfully 
prosy; and I’ll be bound you think so yourself.” 
‘You don’t improve,” replied the father. ‘‘Can 








‘talk properly for even a minute, Mary? You 
don’t intend to ‘faint,’ you know, for any such 
small matter as being compelled to ‘talk like a 
book;’ especially ‘faint right off,’ and certainly 
you never heard the phrase ‘I’ll be bound’ from 
my lips, or that of your teachers. Remember, 
my dear, that an educated lady is detected by 
her choice of words, sooner than by almost any 
thing else. An intelligent gentleman instinctively 
avoids a woman who uses vulgar phrases, or in- 
correct expressions.” 

‘‘Now I’m sure you’re too severe, pa,” cried 
the daughter. ‘‘Gentlemen never think of such 
things, unless they’re stupid book-worms, A 
beautiful time we’d have, in society, if the beaux 
were always parsing one’s conversation, or carry- 
ing pocket dictionaries to see if one used syno- 
nomes correctly.” And Mary laughed merrily 
at the picture she had conjured up. 

Her father smiled, but answered. ‘What do 
you mean bya beautiful time? We can properly 
call a landscape beautiful, or a picture, but we 
can’t call time beautiful. Your lively tongue is 
forever running away with you. To be frank 
with you, Mary, I never hear your friend talk 
so at random: she is invariably correct, yet not 
prosaic either.” 

Mary’s companion blushed at this compliment. 
The daughter colored, though from a different 
cause, replying hastily, 

“Bless my stars, pa, you don’t mean to say I 
don’t talk like Jane.” 

«Jane never said, ‘Bless my stars’ in her 
whole life. Did you, Jane?” 

‘Oh! T don’t mean that,” cried Mary, coloring 
still higher. ‘I mean in our general way of 
talking. But you make one so nervous, pa, that 
I don’t wonder at what I say: it’s a downright 
miracle I don’t lose my temper, that it is.” 

«‘Lest it should come to that,” said Mr. East- 
wood, rising, ‘‘I’ll leave the room, especially as 
I have an engagement about this time. But, 
my dear, you don’t mean any such thing: to 
use your own hyperbole, it would be a ‘down- 
right miracle’ if you did: you never do. You 
never think, dearest, when you speak,” he said, 
kissing her, ‘‘or you’d be more careful in your 
phraseology. If you could see this = hour’s 
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conversation written down, it might do something 
to cure you, for you’d then realize how very care- 
lessly you generally talk. Young ladies get in- 
sensibly into a habit of incorrect speaking, and 
little dream how ridiculous they appear.” 


As there are many Mary Eastwoods in the 
world, we have followed the advice, and written 
down this conversation. 
‘hold the mirror up to Nature” to a good pur- 
pose, we shall be content. 





FOR EVA. 





BY WILLIE EDGAR PABOR. 


Sorry the wind floats o’er the lea— 
And calmly speeds its gentle way, 
Bearing from distant pliin and sea 
The perfume of the buds of May. 
But softer, purer, sweeter too, 
A gentle memory floats in me, 
Possessed of that enrapturing hue 
That evermore reminds of thee. 


There is one image in my heart, 
There is one name upon my lips; 
And nevermore shall it depart, 
Or I from Love’s cup cease to sip. 
There is one spell upon my brain, 
One vision ever in my eye, 
And to my song this sweet refrain, 
“My love for thee well never die.” 


Oh! lady of the soft blue eye, 
So soft at twilight’s fall to me! 
T love to linger very nigh 
And ponder on my love for thee. 
And when thy voice falls on my ear, 
So like a voice I’ve heard in dreams, 
I think I’ve nothing more to fear, 
But float upon Love’s placid streams, 


Oh! lady of the downy cheek, 
Where roses love to lie at rest— 
No utterance care can ever speak, 
The murmurs of a love-lost breast; 
No words pourtray how tempest-tost 
The heart that passion works upon 
One moment—fearing thou art lost, 
Another—hoping thou art won, 








Oh! lady, in the vernal prime 
When blossoms fleck Life’s sunny plain, 
And moments pass like woven rhyme, 
That once may come, but ne’er again— 
I pray thee listen to my lay, 
For love like mine will never be 
A ripple that may pass away, 
Like the faint ripple on the sea. 


Oh! lady of the step as light 
As bounding fawn on sylvan plain, 
There never came unto my sight, 
And never will there come again, 
A vision as there came that day 
When russet was the elfin dale, 
When love first taught my steps to stray, 
And made my erst proud spirit quail. 


I'll sing to thee, I'll sing of thee, 
And never tire the gentle song; 
Thy name will fill my reverie 
And echo love to chaunt it long— 
The sweetest and the fairest one, 
That ever wafted to my soul 
A thought that, pondering upon, 
Would waves of bliss upon me roll. 


Now, Eva! as I at thy shrine 
Lay this light random offering, 
May I dare hope to call thee mine 
When Autumn spells are on the wing? 
Oh! hasten to return to me, 
Reply to my impassioned plea; 
Decide my future destiny 
Whether for weal or woe it be, 





A JULY AFTERNOON. 





BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Tue bees are humming in the grass, 
The grain is softly waving; 

And knee-deep in the shady brook, 
The patient kine are laving. 


Deep in the wood the waterfall 
Is heard with hollow rumble ; 





And in the sunshine, ‘neath the dam, 
The silver minnows tumble. 


From the red school-house by the grove 
The loosened crowd is rushing. 

Lo! sunset all the azure West 
With gold and purple flushing. 


If, by so doing, we can 





— 














THE CYPRESS FOREST. 





BY A. L. OTIS. 





Ix one of those immense cypress forests which 
clothe the banks of the Mississippi, a father and 
son were working, with a doggedness and sullen- 
ness that seemed habitual. They were felling 
those giant cypresses, and at regular intervals of 
time was heard the crash of destruction, as the 
hoary tree, with its long beard, broke through 
the extended arms of its companions, and fell on 
its knees—literally and figuratively—before the 
power of man. It was winter. The western sun 
penetrated the woods, shone reflected from the 
innumerable cypress trees, and made the yard 
long moss that hung from the limbs look like 
grey beards dyed golden. 

But the sunshine and the shadow seemed un- 
heeded by those dogged laborers. Perhaps the 
boy gave a wandering thought to the grandeur 
of that wild maze of giant trunks and the netted 
canopy they upheld, for he sometimes glanced 
around and upward; but the old man’s eyes were 
upon his work, and his heart was single in its 
purpose. His face expressed his soul. It was 
cunning and cruel. Honesty had no place there, 
and no right to one, for he made it his business 
to depredate upon the public lands. These trees 
belonged to government; but he unscrupulously 
felled them, rafted them down the river, and sold 
them in New Orleans. He was miserly and sus- 
picious. Though there were many engaged in 
the same business, he chose to associate with 
none, even when doing so was to his advantage. 

His son, his constant and only companion, was 
about twelve years old. He had a stout, broad 
figure, and a massive, well-shaped head. His 
face was heavy, and his large features were as 
yet undeveloped into anything prepossessing, 
notwithstanding his strongly marked black eye- 
brows, glowing eyes, and white rows of teeth. 
There seemed to be absolutely no expression in 
his face, except perhaps a quietness which was 
not meaningless. Though engaged in such a 
nefarious business, the boy had true honesty of 
soul. He was too young, too much accustomed 
to his mode of life, and too strongly attached 
to his father (whose old visage was doubtless 
beautiful in the boy’s eyes, as he saw no other 
for nine months in the year) to see the wrong he 
was doing. But another vision of beauty was 
about to dawn upon him. 








One night when sent by Mr. Clayton to the 
banks of the Mississippi, about five miles distant, 
he arrived just in time to see the surviving pas- 
sengers of a steamboat which had been snagged 
and sunk, take their departure in another boat. 
In the-hurry and confusion, a little girl of four 
years had been left behind. She had just awaked, 
and was screaming with terror at finding herself 
alone, when Robert’s kind arms were placed 
around her. From her answers to his questions, 
Robert concluded that her father and nurse, with 
whom she had been travelling, were drowned, 
and he took the child home with him. 

Although the little Clementine Bruger, for such 
was the name marked on her clothes, was an 
angel of delight to Robert, she was also the cause 
of much suffering to him—for his miserly father 
not only beat him unmercifully for bringing her 
home, but would wreak his vengeance in a similar 
manner upon him whenever he saw her eating, or 
occupying Robert’s time. This suffering seemed 
only a joy to Robert, since it was for her sake. 
Mr. Clayton once attempted to strike the child, 
but found she had such a daring and determined 
defender in Robert, that afraid his son would 
desert him for her sake, he desisted in future. 

A strange life little Clementine led. Her food, 
which consisted of ship-biscuit, or corn-cake, salt 
pork and oranges, was always placed by Robert 
in his own little strong box under the root of a 
tree. Clementine satisfied her hunger privately, 
never daring to eat before Mr. Clayton, lest her 
dearly loved Robert should suffer for it. Neither 
did she ever venture to caress her benefactor in 
his sight, for any such appearance of affection 
for him was sure to bring a shower of abuse 
upon both of them. 

For Robert’s sake and from terror, she learned 
to keep out of Mr. Clayton’s way—to endure hun- 
ger, cold, and solitude, shivering with dread in a 
dark oorner in their joyless evenings, rather than 
by seeking Robert’s arms bring down anger upon 
him, Through the day she played silent plays 
near him, and as far as possible from his father, 
‘“‘pretending” the cypress knees were people she 
loved, and carrying on for them the business of 
every-day life. She would often steal up to 
Robert when his father’s back was turned, to 
whisper with an arch smile, that —_ faint 
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reflection in his face, some remarkable saying of 
her mute companions—or standing at a distance 
she would nod and beckon to him with her finger 
on her lips. Again she would seek out for her- 
self a bed of the fine cypress leaves, whirled by 
the wind among the protecting knees, or under 
divided trunks of the trees. Curled up in these, 
like a squirrel, she took many a long nap. At 
night she crept into Robert’s bed which she 
shared, and slept soundly. 

Mr. Clayton did not work on Sunday, though 
he took that day for marking the trees to be felled 
during the week, and Robert enjoyed complete 
liberty. Then poor Clementine’s face was washed, 
and the top of her hair smoothed, though the 
dark, close ringlets being beyond Robert’s skill, 
were left undisturbed since last curled by some 
fond hand in her lost home. 

The child had become an object of engrossing 
love to the boy, yet the more he felt for her the 
more he tried to conceal his feelings, lest by ex- 
citing her father’s jealousy he should bring harsh 
treatment upon her. His mind took cognizance 
of all her plays, and his ear was strained to hear 
what she said, though he avoided looking at her 
lest his father, who, he felt, watched him, should 
say he wasted time upon her. The only time 
when he could talk to her was when he carried 
her in his arms to and from his work. He could 
then say low in her ear, or against her cheek, 
the few words his silent nature prompted him to 
speak. These were so precious to her that she 
would grow elated, chatter, laugh, and kiss him 
with resistless ebullitions of merriment or affec- 
tion. 

Four weeks so passed, and the spring rising 
had not yet filled the swamp. Mr. Clayton was 
impatient to leave with his lumber. Poor Robert 
was looking forward with dread to the time when 
he must take his little angel of comfort to the 
city, and perhaps resign her to friends and lose 
her forever. The time came when they were 
floating down the river on a raft, which Mr. 
Clayton and Robert managed with great diffi- 
culty, while Clementine’s only care was to keep 
out of the water. At New Orleans Mr. Clayton— 
in hopes of reward—was indefatigable in making 
inquiries for Clementine’s friends, but none came 
forward, and Robert, though urged to lose her in 
the streets, braved his father’s anger, bore its 
fary, and kept his darling with him throngh two 
years, which she made happy ones forhim. She 
grew in health, beauty, and a wild, joyous spirit 
to which privations were of no account. 

Robert was now fourteen years of age, and 
Clementine six. He was still silent, and unmoved 
save by any evidence of Clementine’s love, which 





toward him assumed extreme gentleness and ten- 
derness. Mr. Clayton was bowed in person and 
broken in constitution. Of course his avarice 
and ill-temper clung to him. He hastened to the 
cypress swamp before the unhealthy season was 
over, as was his custom, but this year he fell a 
victim to his greed. He had not been at work 
more than a week before he was seized with 
yellow fever, and died. Robert nursed him faith- 
fully, and buried him in that scene where his 
worldly, miserable life was spent. Then taking 
Clementine on his back, and his father’s strong 
box in his hand, he made his way through the 
forest to the river. There was no landing at the 
nearest point, the river making a sudden bend, 
round which swept the swift, milky current, 
leaving a high, sandy bluff held together and 
resisting the force of the water by roots of trees 
which had long since been cut down. A landing 
here was impracticable, and Robert found he 
must go five miles further down the river, but 
as darkness began to fall, he wrapped Clemen- 
tine in his coat, and while she slept in his arms 
he pondered on his future life—end hers. He 
saw that he must now give her up. She must 
be educated, must be brought up a Christian, and 
must have women around her who would teach 
her a mother’s lessons, and give her a mother’s 
care. He had no religious knowledge or predi- 
lections. All sects were alike to him, all were 
worshippers, and he wished his little protegee to 
be a worshipper. He determined to take her to 
New Orleans and entrust her to the nuns. Not 
allowing her to be dependant upon charity, how- 
ever. It was his firm determination to do every 
thing for her himself. 

Their journey on foot terminated, they were 
soon on board a steamboat, and in some hours 
reached New Orleans. The next day poor Cle- 
mentine, looking like a very savage with her 
full, black eyes gleaming from her matted hair, 
her clothes torn so that her shoulders and knees 
were exposed, clung screaming passionately to 
Robert’s neck, while a kind lady abbess en- 
deavored by grave, soothing words to entice her 
from him. But this only alarmed her more, and 
made her cling the closer to him who had saved 
her before, and who had been, for so long a time, 
her only friend. The confusion of voices seemed 
perplexing, almost painful to her ears, accus- 
tomed only to the ‘‘deep harmonies” of the forest. 
She had been in a state of bewilderment ever 
since she came to the city, and comprehended 
nothing. Her only thought was, that if she clung 
to Robert he would take her away from all this 
terrible annoyance. 

He tried to quiet her, and his calm words had 
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their usual effect. She let him take her arms 
from his neck, and when, kissing her, he told her 
he would come to see her the very next day, she 
did not again refuse to let the abbess approach 
her, and seemed to be thinking more of his next 
visit than of his departure. 

When he came the next day, he hardly recog- 
nized the child which came bounding toward him, 
dressed in a tidy blue check apron, with a clear, 
shining face, and close-cut, well-brushed hair. 
He could not help feeling sadness and regret. 
To be sure these things were for her good, but 
how much more beautiful in his eyes were her 
long, thick curls, though they were rough, than 
this cropped head—how strange to see her arms 
and shoulders straightened up in that close 
apron! Her motions seemed less free and grace- 
ful, now that her limbs were covered with a long, 
narrow petticoat. 

Robert stayed till the last moment allowed 
him, and then left his beloved child, not daring 
to saya word. One long pressure as he kneeled 
beside her on the floor, and then he left her, not 
to see her again till she was ‘‘a child no more.” 

While waiting Clementine’s appearance, Robert 
had informed the abbess of his future prospects. 
Hearing of a gentleman inquiring for a Mr. Clay- 
ton, from New England, Robert sought him out, 
hoping to meet with some one who would settle 
his father’s affairs. He found an uncle, who with 
true kindness interested himself for the orphan 
boy. Robert was greatly surprised to find that 
he had an uncle who was a gentleman, with every 
appearance of education and refinement. He 
Was many years younger than Robert’s father, 
and exceedingly unlike him. Itis not unusual in 
this country to see such diversity in one family— 
social position being so entirely the result of 
mental power in the individual, whether it be 
exerted for money, political influence, or literary 
fame. 

When Mr. Clayton’s affairs were wound up, 
Robert found that his father’s savings would 
enable him to educate both himself and Clemen- 
tine. He left New Orleans with his uncle, and 
resided in Boston till he entered Harvard College. 

x x « * * * x 

Robert stands again in the reception room of 
the convent in New Orleans. It would be impos- 
sible to recognize the ragged boy of former times 
in the fine-looking, polished gentleman before us. 
He is now a talented, young lawyer, prepared by 
severe study to do honor to his profession. His 
face still wears its quiet dignity, yet there is an 
under-current of the strongest feeling struggling 
in it. He is awaiting the appearance of his for- 
mer darling, and he hopes to find her less changed 





than he is. He remembers his disappointment 
when he first saw her, after leaving her at the 
convent, and he fears the entrance of some old 
automaton, whom he may not recognize and can- 
not love. He cannot be called indifferent or in- 
sensible now. 

He knew absolutely nothing of her as she now 
was, as his uncle had objected even to corres- 
pondence with her—it being also much depre- 
cated by the abbess. He loved her as much as 
ever. He dreaded coldness, forgetfulness on her 
part. He feared too much religious enthusiasm. 
Could he resign her should she wish to take the 
veil? A thousand thoughts of hope and fear 
were distracting his usually calm mind. He 
heard some persons coming. Suddenly the feet 
began to accelerate—remonstrances were heard, 
and the words ‘‘Oh, do let me run to dear Rob- 
bie”’—a delightful laugh, a little struggle, fol- 
lowed by light steps running. Robert stood in 
extreme astonishment. Was he about to see the 
very child he had left? Could he clasp her again, 
a little darling, in his arms? 

The door was thrown wide open, and Cle- 
mentine stood a moment undecided before him, a 
beautiful, graceful girl, with full dark eyes, and 
glowing color. A thousand changes of ex- 
pression seemed to flicker in her face, while she 
looked on one of extreme paleness. Their long 
gaze was unflinching on both sides, till Cle- 
mentine sprang toward him, and threw her arms 
round his neck. He did not immediately release 
her, and the horrified Lady Abbess stood shocked 
at her pupil’s conduct. 

Clementine and Robert still regarded one 
another with affectionate curiosity. After an- 
other silent gaze, Clementine’s eyes dwelling 
upon his features, while his heart trembled at 
her beauty—he said smiling, 

‘Well, do you find me the same?” 

“Yes,” she answered, hesitatingly. ‘At the 
first moment I did not know you, but when I 
saw you look so pale, I felt that you were my 
own dear Robbie. But now, I see that you are 
a young gentleman, and your face looks different 
to me.” 

‘‘This would naturally make it look so,” he 
said, touching her chin. 

“Tt is not that,” she answered. ‘It is in ex- 
pression—it is in your eyes,” and when she 
raised hers again to his scrutinizingly, her long 
lashes seemed to weigh the lids down, while a 
blush stole faintly up. 

«IT see you love me yet,” she said. 

* And you have not forgotten me?” 

“Ah, no—but why have you never come 
to see me? I hoped so long for a visit. At 
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last I began to think you wished me to forget 
you.” 

‘*My uncle thought it best that I should not 
come, and I sacrificed the greatest pleasure there 
could be on earth for me to his wishes. It was 
due to him. I have written to you of the daily, 
hourly proofs of his generosity and kindness 
to me.” 

‘But how is it thus that you have come at 
last?” 

«My uncle is dead.” 

“Had you always lived with him? 
a house of your own for us to live in?” 

**No, I have no house of my own yet. We are 
to live with my cousin, at her beautiful country 
seat, not far from Boston.” 

‘Well, I love those here dearly, but I want to 
go with you Robert. You were my first friend.” 

“You have not forgotten old times then, 
Clementine ?” 

‘“‘T shall never forget those years, dear Robbie. 
They have made an ineffaceable impression. I 
am a wild bird yet. The sisters have had a hard 
task with me. The older I grow, the more my 
savageness developes itself, the more I dream of 
those tall, tall trees, and the long, waving grey 
moss. And my nests! Oh! I laugh when I 
think of them, and of how I slept curled up like 
a kitten. How kind you were to me then!” 

“We will visit the forest before we go to 
Boston,” he answered, when she interrupted 
him to ask— 

“But what do you think of me, Robert? How 
do you like me now? Don’t you mean to let me 
be your little darling still, or am I crowded out 
of your heart by others?” 

Robert was framing an answer fit for the ears 
of the abbess, when that lady reminded Clemen- 
tine, that the time allotted to each visitor had 
expired, and she left Robert with many affeo- 
tionate regrets. 

The abbess fearful that Robert might mis 
understand Clementine’s artless expressions of 
affections, informed him that they had always 
accustomed her to regard him as ao father, 
as one who was generous and kind to her, but 
who would find in wife and children objects 
dearer than herself. She ended by an earnest 
entreaty, which came from the bottom of her 
heart, that one she had loved as her child might 
not be taken from her. Robert could not reply. 
He stood pale and deeply moved, thinking as 
calmly as he could. But seeing the abbess 
about to renew her entreaties, he said he should 
do nothing rashly, and took his leave. Perhaps 
her arguments might have influenced him, had 
it been Clementine’s wish to remain, but knowing 


Have you 





from herself that shedesired to leave the con- 
vent, he did not hesitate long to do as her feel- 
ings and his own dictated. * * * * * * 

Robert and Clementine stood again in the old 
cypress forest. How great the change they 
found there! The river had forced its way 
directly through the swamp, where Robert had 
so often felled trees. The high bluff was now 
anisland in the river, which was by this ‘‘cut- 
off’ made twenty miles shorter, an occurrence 
not unfrequent in that impetuous stream. The 
cabin and the grave were buried beneath the 
edge of the now sluggish current, and a steam- 
boat landing was above them. It was in the 
earlier months of spring. The tall magnolias 
with their creamy blossoms, the flaky snow of 
the fringe tree, and thousands of flowers spring- 
ing in savage luxuriance from the dark soil, 
would have made the forest gorgeous had it not 
been for the veiling, sweeping moss, which tem- 
pered the glowing colors with its mysterious, 
misty grey. ‘‘We are here again alone, Clemen- 
tine,” said Robert. ‘But all is changed—all is 
as much more beautiful as our feelirgs toward 
each other might be. We too are not the same.” 

“Oh, Robert, no two people were ever so little 
changed by so long a time as we. If what I 
have been told of the world be true, love docs 
not often live so long a life. They tried to 
teach me that you would forget me. I did not 
believe them. Oh, no, indeed.” 

“‘Clementine,” Robert answered, taking her 
hand from his arm, to hold it in his. “I can 
never forget you. I love you.” 

She turned to him with a frank smile, saying, 
“Ah, and don’t I love you too?” 

A deep, deep sigh made her bright, arch face 
sadden, as she turned questioningly to look at 
him. 

“TI love you, Clementine—but you do not love 
me,” he added, with some bitterness. 

I do, I do, Robert.” 

«Enough to be my wife?” he asked, hopelessly. 

‘“‘Why—yes—dear Robert—if I am not too 
young for you. Would not daughter be better?” 

Those who know in what utter seclusion both 
from the world, and from book of the world, 
girls educated in a convent are kept, will not 
think Clementine’s conduct unnaturally infantile. 

Her reply, though he expected not much 
better, was a shock to Robert, and on pretence 
of seeking some blossoms for her, he left her to 
conceal his discomposure. She thought mean 
while earnestly, and felt that her reply had been 
ungrateful. ‘I should be whatever he wishes,” 
she thought, ‘‘and I will, for I owe him every 
thing,” 
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When he returned she said penitently, 

‘Robert, Ido love you, and being your wife 
is an unexpected honor, which, since you have 
suggested it, I may not find it easy to forget,” 
8 little speech she had composed for the occasion, 
out of the gratitude of her heart. 

“Clementine,” he said gently, and very sadly, 
‘you do not understand your own heart—and 
mine—is so strangely agitated that I hardly 
know it to be mine. We will say no more about 
loving each other, till we have cach proved our 
affection. You will see many handsomer, gayer, 
and more pleasing gentlemen at my cousin’s. 
You are but sixteen, and not till you are twenty, 
will we speak of this matter again.” 

“I feel sure that I can promise now, Robert, 
to be your’s forever.” 

_“*No, no! No promise! Give me nothing but 
freely granted affection.” 

‘<Well, well, dear Robert, at least let me love 
you in peace, and don’t try to place such a dis- 
tance between us. I cannot promise not to say 
I love you, because, you know, I must speak of 
what I think.” 

“<It will be better for me if you do not.” 

““Oh, Robert, I cannot comprehend you! Do 
you not want me to love you?” 

‘ ‘My disappointment would be the more cruel, 
if you were to love another.” 


‘More than you? That I am sure I shall 
never do.” * * &£ &© & &@ &@ & & & 





It was but one year from this time, when 
Robert stood looking from his study window 
’ over Boston’s glorious harbor, while between 
lay pretty gardens, dotted with white houses, 
stretching to the shore. But his eyes were soon 
withdrawn from the landscape they had been so 
calmly resting upon, to fill with trouble as they 
gazed into the orchard under his window. Two 
persons were walking there. He dwelt fondly 
upon the graceful form of the lady, or turned 
with contempt from the polite dandyism of her 
companion. The latter plucked a spray of apple- 
blossoms, which he was about to place in the 
beautiful curls resting on her cheek. The blood 
mounted to Robert’s temples. Clementine turned 
back her head, and raised her hand to take the 
flower, while the gentleman’s head was yet bent 
forward, as if making some complimentary speech. 
Her movement brought her lips close to his, and 
he did not neglect the tempting opportunity. 
Robert tingling with anger, was going instantly 
to bestow the punishment he imagined the act 
deserved, when a thought changed his purpose. 
Would Clementine wish him punished? 
‘‘T must think of her as my child. She regards 
me only as her preserver—her father,” he said, 
Vou. XXVI.—3 












bitterly. At this moment she came running up 
stairs, and seeing him, threw herself on the sofa 
beside him, evidently in some excitement. 

‘<Oh, Robert,” she said, “I am safe here— 
near you.” 

He turned away at first, but said the next 
moment, ‘‘ Yes, Clementine, always come to me 
as to a father.” It cost him an effort, and Cle- 
mentine a pang, which occasioned a little start, 
not imperceptible to Robert. 

“As to a protector—yes, Robert,” she an- 
swered, hesitatingly, and with embarrassment. 

“And why not—father?” 

‘* As to one I reverence certainly. Oh, Robert, 
it is a pity you were the first gentleman I ever 
knew, for I have no charity for others, when J 
see in you what they are all so far from being.” 

He was displeased. ‘‘You are too compli- 
mentary, Clementine. He smiled, however, as he 
added, ‘‘You know I like my character treated 
with silent respect. How dare you ‘praise me? 
But dear Clementine, why cannot you come to 
me as to a father?” Robert needed many of 
those tell-tale blushes to awaken in his heart the 
hope which had almost died out. 

‘Well, Robert, you shall be fether-confessor 
now. I almost regret my old faith when I have 
to bear my sins alone.” 

“‘No, no, Clementine,” he said, turning away, 
“do not confess to me.” 

“And to whom then, if not to my father- 
confessor? I do not dare to exculpate myself, 
till I know you do not condemn me. I fear I 
have done wrong, and you must tell me whether 
I have or not, for you are my conscience. What 
have I done that Mr. —— should dare to kiss 
me?” 

Her eyes kindled angrily as she spoke, and 
she looked eagerly for a reply. 

‘‘Have you not been pleased with the atten- 
tions of which he has been so very lavish. 

“Yes,” she said, blushing with shame. 

‘And do you really think they were worth 
much?” 

“No, they were from one I despise.” 

Robert’s brow was clearing, but his tone was 
still severe. 

‘“‘Why did you accept them? Why did you 
flatter him by listening to him and seeming 
pleased?” 

“*T was pleased.” 

“‘Why, Clementine?” 

‘Because he is a man of the world, and a 
novelty in my experience. Because of his sur- 
passing self-conceit. It was amusing to see him 
taking such pains, merely that I might laugh in 
my sleeve at his folly. He wanted to dazzle and 
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captivate the unsophisticated girl just out of a 
convent. Ought he to have no punishment for 
concluding that I had no discrimination, no better 
sense than to be pleased with such vapid flat- 
tery?” 

‘Clementine you did wrong. That was 
coquetry, and in his presumption you have met 
® just punishment.” 

‘¢And one still harder to bear in your disap- 
proval,” she answered, in a low tone. 

‘Ah, Clementine, you do not care for my 
opinions or my feelings, or you could not have 
seemed to be throwing away your heart’s best 
gifts on that contemptible man.” 

She looked up smiling through her tears, and 
asked archly, 

«Did it make your heart ache?” 

“*Yes, dearest Clementine.” 

“T am glad of that,” she faltered, with an 
attempt to hide her earnestness in a smile. 

He paused, and the blood again rushed to his 
face. ‘You are glad that lam jealous? You 





value my love? Look at me, Clementine—let 
me read in your eyes that you are not trifling, 
that’ you do value'my love. Look! you will only 
see how it beams there for you, rising full from 
my very heart. Tormentor! ‘Will you not let 
me read that you are in earnest? Your face will 
speak truth.” 

“I cannot, Robert, my face would reflect 
yours.” 

‘You love me?” 

An answer was not necessary. 

We will listen but to one more remark of 
Robert’s, which shall be recorded here to show 
the sagacity of the abbess who had charge of 
Clementine’s education, who though shut up in 
a convent, penetrated to some secrets of the 
human heart. 

‘Clementine, when your mother abbess was 
warning me against misunderstanding your ex- 
pressions of affection, she said, ‘When she really 
loves you, she will tremble and be silent.’ I have 
looked long for this token. I see it at last.” 





WILD FLOWERS. 





BY MARY L. MEANY. ee] 


In the woods—beside the brooklet— 
On the mountain’s towering peak— 
In the midst of smiling verdure, 
And when all around is bleak. 


On the crowded cities’ confines— 
Where man’s foot hath never trod— 
Everywhere the wild flower springeth, 
Nurseling of the hand of God. 
Whereso’er a dew-drop faileth, 
Or a sunbeam comes to bless— 
Then the wild flowers quickly blossom 
In their lowly loveliness. 








Bending ’neath the careless footstep 
Rising meekly from the sod— 

Ever look they sweetly upward 
With a smile of love to God. 


Fair young flowers! Ye have a lesson 
To the wayward heart of man, 

Joining with your fragrant whisper 
In creation’s mighty plan. 

Teaching him where’er his pathway 
O’er rough stones or flowery sod, 

Whether light or gloom surround him, 
Still to turn with faith to God. 





FAITH. 





BY R. GRIFFIN STAPLES. 





Dark and fearful roll the waters 
Of the sea of human life; 

Loud their murm’rings as of thunders— 
As the elements at strife; 

Though the face may wear the aspect 
Of a pure and sinless soul; 

Yet there is a silent language 
Far beyond the heart’s control. 





Not the giady snow of earthland, 
Nor the haunts of solitude; 

Have the power to stay its surges, 
And dispel the darkling flood; 

But, as faith doth guide us upward, 
And our hopes and actions place 

On the cross where groan’d a Saviour— 

» Will our sins be all erased? 











SEA-WEED 


PICTURES. 


BY ELLEN A. WARE. 


We have had so many inquiries relative to the 
proper mode of drying sea-weed, and arranging 
it in bouquets, wreathes, &c., that we feel con- 
vinced a few hints on the subject will be accept- 
able to very many of our friends who are visitants 
to, or residents at the sea-side. And in giving 
these directions we would observe that it is not 
our intention to weary and perplex our readers 
with a long botanical article; but simply to give 
them sueh easy instructions as will enable them 
to convert into elegant ornaments the scraps of 
weed, sponge, &c., which they may discover on 
the beach of any of our most popular watering- 
places. Our information has been obtained from 
one of the most tasteful professional collectors, and 
tested by ourselves; it may therefore be relied on. 

The materials required for these bouquets are 
sea-weed, gum-water, and cardboard. The sea- 
weed should be of all the varieties that can be 
collected, excepting only the very large and 
coagse kinds. Every atom that can be discovered 
on the beach, or adhering to rocks, should be 
preserved; and if we make friends with the men 
on board some of the fishing boats and get them 
to save us pieces, which they obtain in the course 
of their voyages, we shall have a good variety of 
specimens. The oyster-dredgers are particularly 
fortunate in getting weeds which are only found 
in mid-channel, and which form a great addition 
to the amateur’s collection. 

The principal weeds are the Caroline, the oak- 
leaf, the coral, the feathered-weed, and some 
coarser kinds. Branches of sponge are.also fre- 
quently washed ashore in rough weather; and 
some weeds have a character of their own, re- 
sembling short, stiff grasses, and beautifully 
ringed and feathered. 

The Caroline weed is of that exquisitely deli- 
cate pink which is seen gummed closely on the 
cardboard in the weed-pictures to which we have 
alluded. When freshly thrown up by the tide it 
is of a brown color; it is only after exposure 
to sun and air that it acquires the pink tint. It 
should be kept for about twenty-four hours be- 
fore it is prepared, and, if practicable, exposed 
to the sun during the day. As soon as the 
pink color is obtained, float it in a basin of 
fresh water. Take a bit of newspaper, dip it in 
the water, letting a spray of weed float on it, 





and arrange all the fibres smoothly on the paper, 
picking off any thick parts, still keeping both 
weed and paper under water. When the bit of 
weed is thus nicely arranged it wiil adhere to 
the paper. Take them out of the water, care- 
fully wipe off all superfluous moisture with a 
soft towel, and hang up by the paper by a pin to 
the wall until it is quite dry. The weed may 
then be removed from the paper without diffi- 
culty; or should it adhere in any place, it may 
be damped. It is then to be laid between the 
leaves of an old magazine, not more being placed 
on one page than can lie there without the fibres 
being covered-by each other. 

All the fine, fibre-like kinds of weed are to be 
prepared in this manner. 

The oak-leaf weed bears (as its name implies) 
a very close resemblance to the ordinary oak-leaf. 
However, like the Caroline weed, it is of a beau- 
tiful pink when dry. It must be exposed to the 
sun, then damped, laid very evenly in blotting 
paper, and pressed down with weights until per- 
fectly dry. It may then be laid evenly between 
the leaves of a magazine. 

The coral weed is found attached to rocks. It 
is half-animal and half-plant. In its natural 
state it is brown or purple, and requires bleach- 
ing either in a very hot sun, or with chloride of 
lime, to give it the appearance it has when seen 
in the bouquets. ..As soon as possible after it is 
formed; it should be washed in fresh water, and 
exposed to the sun daily until it becomes quite 
white. As this, however, is rather an uncertain 
process in our very variable climate, the surest 
way is to prepare the weed with the lime. Take 
a lump of chloride of lime of the size of a filbert, 
and mix it gradually with a pint of soft water in 
a basin. Lay the bunches of weed in this, and 
leave them in it until they are white, when, re- 
move them immediately, and dip them in cold 
water: wipe them gently with a soft towel, and 
hang them up to dry. As soon as they are dry 
they should be folded in soft paper and put away 
in a box, as the bleaching process renders the 
coral so brittle that the least touch will’ fre- 
quently crumble it. 

Sponges, and the weeds found by the oyster- 
dredgers, should be well washed in soft water, 
hung up to dry, and then kept in nate 
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The coarser weeds should also be washed, 
dried between sheets of blotting-paper, pressed, 
and then laid between the leaves of books. 

The gum used in attaching sea-weed to card- 
board requires some little care. Gum-tragacanth 
is employed in preference to gum-arabic, as it 
does not leave a gloss on the paper. Take three- 
pennyworth of gum tragacanth, and put it ina 
pint bottle, with three-pennyworth of the best 
white vinegar. When the gum is thoroughly 
dissolved, water may be added to make it as 
thin as desired. If a wreath is to be made, to 
surround the verses we have given above, the 
lines must be written neatly on the centre of 
the cardboard, before the weed is attached to it. 
Then, with a broad brush, dipped in gum, brush 
lightly over the space the wreath is to occupy. 
Select a nice piece of Caroline weed for each 
point of the wreath, and lay it on. Then form 
a fouudation for the other weeds by laying the 
Caroline along the edges of each side, as it is 
made to appear the ground on which all the 
others are attached. Take little bunches of the 
other weeds, gum the stems, and fasten them 
tastefully down the centre of each side. The 





wreath should get gradually wider toward the 
base where the two ends meet, and are covered 
by a handsome swan’s wing, or white mussel- 
shell. 

The bouquets are arranged so as to appear to 
spring out of a little basket, which may readily 
be purchased. 

As great a variety as possible is produced by 
arranging the most opposite colors near each 
other. All require gumming at the stems only, 
except the corals, which must be fastened com- 
pletely down, or, from its extreme brittleness, 
it is very likely to break away altogether. 

Very thick gum-arabic will be required for 
fastening on the baskets and shells; but for all 
other purposes (as well as for domestic use in 
general,) the solution we have already recom- 
mended will be infinitely better. 

When used as pictures, the frames of these 
groups should be nearly an inch deep. Leather- 
work, imitating the coarser sea-weeds, would be 
pretty and appropriate ornaments for them; but 
we shall shortly introduce various articles to 
which sea-weed can be appropriately applied as 
a decoration. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 





A sxirr swam down the Danube’s tide, 
Therein a bridegroom sat, and bride. 


“Tell me, my dearest heart,” said she, 
“What present I shall make to thee?” 


And back her little sleeve she stripped, 
And deeply down her arm she dipped. 


And so did he, the other side, 
And laughed and jested with his bride. 


“Fair Lady Danube, give me here 
Some pretty gift to please my dear.” 


She drew a sparkling sword aloft, 
Just such the boy had longed for, oft. 


The boy, what holds he in his hand? 
Of milk-white pearls a costly band. 


He binds it round her jet black hair, 
She looks a princess, sitting there. 





“Fair Lady Danube, give me here, 
Some pretty gift to please my dear.” 


Once more she'll try what she can feel; 
She grasps a helmet of light steel. 


On his part, terrified with joy, 
Fished up a golden comb, the boy, 


A third time clutching in the tide, 
Woe! she falls headlong o’er the side. 


The boy leaps after, clasps her tight, 
Dame Danube snatches both from sight. 


Dame Danube grudged the gifts she gave, 
They must atone for ’t in the wave. 


An empty skiff glides down the stream, 
The mountains hide the sunset gleam. 


And when the moon in Heaven did stand, 
The lovers floated dead to land. 











A MISTAKE: AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 





BY ELLA RODMAN. 





Aunt Hiasee and cousin Silas Overing were 
travelling to the city together. 

Aunt Higbee was somewhat deaf, although she 
never would admit it; and the organs of under- 
standing pertaining to Silas Overing were like 
the mirrors that present everything in a distorted 
shape. These, with the noisy engine, were mate- 
rials enough for even greater mistakes than that 
which ensued. Their conversation was conducted 
in a sort of suppressed screech, owing to the 
noise of the cars, and much more than was in- 
tended reached the public ear. 

‘*Have you seen ‘the Squire’s’ new parlor?” 
commenced Silas, thinking it incumbent upon 
him to entertain his neighbor. 

‘Trainford’s, you mean?” screamed back aunt 
Higbee, ‘‘no, I ain’t bin there sence the wing 
was put on. But what on airth can he want of a 
new parlor? I should think he needed a wife a 
great deal more.” 

Silas was just preparing to scream ‘‘ What?” 
in his highest key, but having caught the word 
‘‘wife,” he concluded that he had heard aright, 
and went on with: 

“That’s jest what I was sayin’—there is a 
wife in the case, you may depend on’t!” 

“Eh?” said aunt Higbee, following the precept 
of doing as she would be done by, and screaming 
so that all the passengers around her started. 

“I say,” repeated Silas, in a voice that left 
not a chance of his not being heard, ‘that Squire 
Trainford is going to be married?” 

This assertion was accompanied by a series of 
winks and knowing looks, meant to arouse his 
companion to a conviction of his shrewdness in 
guessing; but aunt Higbee was obtuse, and, far 
from giving Silas any particular credit, thought 
this merely the vox populi speaking through a 
single mouth. 

‘Well, I declare!” said she, meditatively, her 
fingers busy with the black bag which she always 
carried, “I hadn’t even heerd of their bein’ 
engaged!” 

«« Engaged?” repeated Silas, ‘‘I thought that 
was it? Who did you say ‘the Squire’ was 
engaged to?” he continued, bending eagerly 
toward his companion. 

Aunt Higbee, however, thought this question 
merely a ruse to entrap her into a display of 








ignorance; and determined not to let Silas have 
the pleasure of supposing that she considered 
him at all overstocked with information, she 
answered quite tartly, 

“To whom should he be engaged but Mary 
Infield? Don’t all the village know that?” 

“Is it possible!” exclaimed Silas, delighted 
with this unexpected intelligence. ‘Well, I’m 
really glad of it—Mary’s a nice girl.” 

“Yes,” replied aunt Higbee, who had heard 
only the latter part, ‘‘she’s almost past bein’ a 
girl, now—but I can very well remember when 
she was the beauty of the place. That was jest 
after her father died.” 

“Gracious!” continued Silas, reflectively, ‘‘how 
I used to set in church watchin’ them eyes of 
hern, and thinkin’ that they looked as though 
she’d bin polishin’ of ’em up with a piece of soft 
velvet, or somethin’! They ain’t so bright, now- 
a-days.” 

“Poor thing!” said aunt Higbee, commisera- 
tively, “‘but even now,” she continued, ‘she’s 
got a kind of look about her—not proud exactly, 
either—but then, somehow or other, I never 
could take the liberty of asking her if she was 
engaged to Squire Trainford.” ? 

‘‘Well,” said Silas, ‘‘J think that, all things 
considered, she has done pretty well for herself, 
and Squire Trainford will get a good wife. But 
they might jest as well have done it years ago.” 

Aunt Higbee made no reply, and after awhile 
her companion relapsed into silence. 

The truth is, the old lady was anything but 
pleased that Silas should have gained this in- 
formation before her—she who so particularly 
prided herself upon knowing just what was 
going on among her neighbors, and who, as she 
often informed them, could ‘‘put that and that 
together.” Now, too, she could take no pleasure 
in her trip to the city, so anxious was she to get 
home and inquire into particulars. She loved to 
make a prominent figure in every occurrence; 
and after pondering over the matter a long time, 
she determined to signalize herself in a manner 
that will transpire hereafter. 

Those who have undertaken to converse in 
cars under the disadvantages before mentioned, 
will not be surprised at the fabulous nature of 
the communications given and soogtnay! for, 
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although aunt Higbee would have sworn in any ; and new. 


court of law, that Silas Overing had told her of 
Mary Infield’s engagement to Squire Trainford, 
and Silas stoutly maintained that aunt Higbee, 
herself, informed him, the truth of the matter was 
that neither had told the other anything of the 
kind, and that there was nothing of the kind to tell. 

But while aunt Higbee and Silas go their dif- 
ferent ways from the car station, we may as well 
look in upon the parties most interested. 

A little way off from the village, as though too 
aristocratic to mingle with the residences around, 
stood the dwelling known as Squire Trainford’s. 
It was beautifully situated on a piece of rising 
ground, and clasped in from the outer world by 
tall trees thut in summer time made an almost 
perpetual twilight. 

Having entered the immense hall, which looked 
like a room itself, visitors were shown into a 
parlor that seemed exactly in keeping with the 
rest of the place. The cane-bottomed sofa and 
chairs looked light and summer-like—the large 
flower-pot in the hearth of the great Franklin 
was always arranged with particular care—and 
the asparagus-tops over the looking-glass nodded 
complacently in the summer breeze that came in 
through the open windows. Bright rays of sun- 
shine slanted down on the grass without; and 
the wind murmured among the pines like a tired 
child singing itself to sleep. 

This was Mary’s favorite room; and although, 
with her taste for the refinements of life, she 
would have liked pictures on the walls, and books 
and bronzes scattered around, she never men- 
tioned these improvements to ‘the Squire,” who 
pretended to despise everything that was not 
meant solely for use. 

“The Squire,” as he was called, from defer- 
ence probably to his superior position, was one 
of the sunniest-tempered, most generous-minded, 
self-distrustful men that ever reached the age of 
forty-five in a state of single blessedness. He was 
proud of his farm, and liked to have it praised; 
but his neighbors were quite welcome to the 
benefit of all his new improvements, and he 
really enjoyed giving away his possessions. Not- 
withstanding this disposition, he continued a rich 
man. «nd everything prospered with him. His 
farm was one of the most beautiful in the county; 
his oxen always looked so sleek and well-fed, his 
hired hands so diligent, and his barns and store- 
houses so bursting with plenty. 

A custom of ten years’ standing had rendered 
it the most natural thing in the world for Mary 
Infield to keep house for him; and yet the neigh- 
bors could well remember the time when they 


considered her abode there something strange } 





The orphan child of a ruined city 
merchant, who, when dying, had no nearer friend 
than Edward Trainford, Mary was taken at once 
to his house, and placed under the care of his 
maiden sister. But after a few years the sister 
departed to a home of her own; and Mary re- 
mained as before, except that she now took the 
whole charge of the household, and ordered 
things entirely her own way. This “way” never 
failed to please her guardian—an office which 
boasted only a name—but Mary would not have 
acknowledged, even to herself, that this result 
was premeditated. 

When Mary Infield first went to live with the 
Trainfords, in the full bloom of youth and beauty, 
and accustomed to every luxury and indulgence, 
she had, without knowing it, a haughtiness of 
manner that effectually distanced her humble- 
minded guardian; who, neither surprised nor 
angry that she should, as he imagined, look 
down upon him, meekly worshipped his divinity 
at a respectful distance. 

Very beautiful was this haughty idol; eyes 
that, though generally cast down, yet when lifted 
from this drooping attitude, seemed almost to 
scorch any pair detected in the act of watching 
them—arms borrowed from one of those wondrous 
statues that we gaze on in a shaded room hung 
with crimson drapery—and features moulded 
after those classic faces that captivated Greek 
and Roman warriors. 

Sometimes, when the “Squire” sat in the 
shade of a butternut tree, during haying season, 
Mary would trip off to him with a pitcher of 
fresh water; and the good man, who was more 
familiar with his Bible than with any of the 
modern romances, thought, as he marked the 
curve of those beautiful arms in balancing the 
pitcher on her head, and the wealth of rich, 
dark hair, of Rebecca at the well; and then he 
imagined himself fastening a gold bracelet on 
the snowy wrist, until he was aroused from his 
reverie by Mary’s laughing remonstrance, and 
perhaps a dash of cold water. 

At first the city-bred belle had imagined her- 
self in love with one of the ‘‘airy nothings” 
who had hovered around her as moths seek a 
blaze; but as time passed, and he who had 
sworn ‘fidelity until death,” departed with her 
other friends, Mary began to smile at her past 
life, and gradually dawned upon her conviction 
the noble qualities of her so-called guardian. 
Indomitable pride was the prominent feature in 
Mary’s character; and the idea of bestowing an 
encouraging look upon any man who was not on 
his knees was a monstrosity, not once to be 
thought of. 
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When the young beauty first blazed upon his 
sight, the kind-hearted ‘‘Squire,” chilled by her 
proud bearing, had said to himself that it would 
not be generous to tell her of his feelings then, 
for it would seem to imply that she was not wel- 
come to a home there upon any other terms; 
and as years passed, he made up his mind that 
it would be an utter impossibil'ty for Mary ever 
to love Aim, and magnanimously resolved not to 
let her even suspect his folly. And Mary did 
not suspect it; though whether she would have 
called it ‘‘ folly” remains to be decided. 

In the years that had passed, Mary had 
become a thoughtful woman; and a long com- 
munion with Nature had imbued her with a reve- 
rential admiration for the good and noble. She 
beheld Edward Trainford without the trappings 
of artificial life, and without the polish of arti- 
ficial society; and felt that, had she given vent 
to the constant murmur in her heart, it would 
have been: ‘‘ Whither thou goest, I will go.” 

And so matters stood; another proof that the 
world is full of paper walls. 





The cloudless June sun had dawned upon 
Mary Infield’s thirtieth birthday, and the first 
grey hair lay like a thread of silver amid her 
clustering braids. She leaned against the win- 
dow, and her still beautiful cheek was wet with 
tears. 

Mr. Trainford rallied her upon her depression 
at the breakfast-table; and her lip curled with 
something of its old scorn, as she proudly deter- 
mined that he should not suspect the cause. 

It was a weary day, one of the longest that she 
had ever known; and in the evening, Mary sat 
leaning her head sadly on her hand, thinking 
over all those past years, while Edward Train- 
ford, under the pretence of his newspaper, 
was watching her by the soft light of the shaded 
lamp. The curve of that beautiful lip seemed 
engraven upon his heart; and he half trembled 
lest she should raise her eyes suddenly and flash 
upon him the full light of their scorn. 

One of the house-servants entered the room, 
and deposited a large box, directed to ‘‘Miss 
Mary Infield.” 

The “Squire” started up, glad of an excuse 
for conversation, 

‘*May I open it, Mary? You look too tired to 
take the trouble.” 

Mary gave a calm assent, and yet she did feel 
@ little natural curiosity to know what it con- 
tained. Several wrappers were removed, and a 
large cake, with a great deal of pretension in the 
frosting, was discovered. Mary looked at her 
guardian in surprise, and he looked at her. 





“Well,” exclaimed the ‘Squire,’ with his 
pleasant laugh, ‘‘this looks as though you were 
a little girl at boarding-school, and your friends 
were afraid of your being starved out. It is very 
kind of them, certainly.” 

But Mary was not to be put off so. The 
“Squire” reserved his search, and soon brought 
to light a letter which Mary carelessly requested 
him to read. It was from aunt Higbee, and ran 
thus :— 

‘¢My pear Mary—You’ve bin most awful sly, 
but a little bird has whispered in my ear that 
you're goin’ to be married to Squire Trainford, 
and hopin’ that I’m not too late, I’ve taken the 
liberty of makin’ you a weddin’-cake. I had 
grate work with the top part to make it stick, 
but if you are right keerful, I think it’ll last 
sometime. You might jist as well have got 
married years ago, but I ’spose you both took 
time to consider of it. Give my respects to the 
Squire and do not forget, my invite.” 

Aunt Higbee considered this a very creditable 
performance, having ‘“‘squared herself out” for 
some hours to accomplish her task, and little 
dreamed of the reception it was doomed to meet 
with. 

Edward Trainford read on to the end in a state 
of complete amazement; and when it was finished 
Mary burst into tears. Indignation, shame, and 
every other emotion seemed struggling together; 
but the “Squire,” poor man! was terribly 
alarmed lest she should suspect Aim of spreading 
the report, and in his consternation he exclaimed: 

“J didn’t do it, Mary! I would not, for 
worlds, have said such a thing!” 

“I fully believe you, sir!” and Mary seemed 
to have added two or three feet to her height, 
for she supposed this particularly intended to 
discourage any hopes that she might have 
formed, ‘I fully believe you, and I shall leave 
this house to-morrew.” 

Her words fell upon him like a thunderbolt; 
and hastily seizing his hat, he commenced pacing 
the piazza in a state of desperation. He did not 
possess the power of saying precisely the right 
thing at the right moment, and he did not dare 
to look toward the parlor, or he might have seen 
Mary on her knees beside the table, sobbing as 
though her :eart would break. 

‘‘Well, ‘Squire!’” exclaimed Silas Overing, 
as he mounted the steps completely out of 
breath, ‘I’ve come to offer my congratulations.” 

‘*T don’t know what for,” replied the “Squire,” 
more shortly than was his wont, “unless it is for 
the ridiculous mistake of a silly old woman, who 
has made me feel more unhappy than I ever did 
before.” 
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‘So its a mistake, is it?” said Silas, while his 
countenance visibly fell, «‘ what awful stories that 
old woman does tell! But I don’t see, either,” 
he continued, reflectively, ‘why its so very ‘ridi- 
culous,’ after all—it would seem very nat’ral for 
you and Mary to git married. What is there so 
‘ridiculous’ in it?” 

“Because,” was the dejected reply, ‘it ¢ 
ridiculous to think of Mary’s fancying me.” 

“‘Well, now, J don’t think so,” said Silas, in a 
matter-of-fact way, “she ain’t very young, nor 
you neither—she ain’t got no money, and you’ve 
got plenty—she’s kind of stuck-up like, and 
you’re kind of easy—-I guess you’re nigh about 
matched.” 

The “Squire” shook his head quite uncon- 
vinced; but Silas, who seemed determined to 
stick to the subject, next inquired: 

‘‘Has she ever told you she couldn’t fancy 
you?” 

“I never gave her reason to do so,” replied 
the ‘Squire.’ ” 

‘Well, now, look here!” continued Silas, 
struck with a bright idea, “‘my advice is jest 
to go and give her reason at once, and I’ll bet 
anythin’ that she won’t say nothin’ of the sort! 
It seems so kind of foolish like to have people 

‘believin’ things that ain’t true.” 

Silas appeared to consider this a sufficient 
reason for immediate exertion, but he now wisely 
left the “Squire” to himself; and after a few 
more turns on the piazza, during which he had 
fully persuaded himself that he was doing noth- 
ing wrong, and that Mary could, at the worst, but 
say “no,” Edward Trainford entered the parlor. 

Mary averted her face, to be sure, and ‘was 
angry that he should see her crying; but with 





more confidence than he had ever supposed him- 
self possessed of, the ‘‘Squire” seated himself 
near her, and began the longest speech that he 
had ever made in his life. 

Having set before her all the whys and where- 
fores and becauses, he began: to think that Silas 
Overing possessed more sense than he had ever 
given him credit for; for Mary smiled, at last, 
through her tears, and then did Edward Train- 
ford learn how long and fondly he had been 
loved: Mary and he sat there in the parlor a 
long while, that night; and he thought, with a 
sigh, that, as aunt Higbee said, they might just 
as well have been married years ago. 

The wedding-cake was put in circulation, and 
the donor had one of the most honored seats at 
the nuptial feast. But this, it must be men- 
tioned, was entirely Edward’s work, who ex- 
pressed so much gratitude to aunt Higbee for 
her most fortunate officiousness, that the old 
lady went home from the wedding-feast con- 
siderably puffed up with self-complacency. 

The summer parlor at the ‘‘Squire’s” presents 
quite an altered appearance; for as soon as Mary 
felt free to make the slightest allusion to improve- 
ments, pictures, bronzes, and books sprouted up 
as if by magic. Mary laughingly declares that 
there is an Aladdin’s lamp somewhere among the 
kitchen rubbish, which the “Squire” rubs in 
secret; but he as positively asserts that the only 
witchcraft about the place is that lodged in 
Mary’s keeping. 

Aunt Higbee and Silas have not, to this day, 
settled the quarrel between them as to who was 
the relator of that disputed piece of news, but 
keep up a perpetual chorus of ‘‘Katy did,” and 
“Katy didn’t.” 





CHARON AND THE SOULS. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE MODERN GREEK. 





Wey are the hills so dusky dark, so dark and 
sable shrouded ? 

Is it the wind that flouts the crag, or is it the rain 
that’s beating? 

’Tis not the wind that flouts the crag, ’tis not the 
rain that’s beating; 

’Tis only Charon with his dead, that o’er the hills is 
treading. 

The young he drives before his path, the old he 
drags behind him; 

The children, and the weeping babes, he on his 
saddle bindeth. 

The old beseech the rider grim, the young with tears 
implore him— 





Oh, Charon, halt where the cottage smokes, where 
the fountain cool is flowing, 

The old will drink the water clear, the young will 
fling the pebbles, 

The children with their tender arms, will pluck the 
flowers so blooming. 

I will not halt where the cottage smokes, nor where 
the fount is flowing; 

For mothers would come to the fountain clear, and 
know their weeping children, 

And wives would know their husbands dear, nor 
would allow the parting. 
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Tue pealing clangour of many bells—the 
tapestry and fine carpeting suspended from win- 
dow and balcony—the streets crowded with 
citizens in their gayest apparel—all betokened 
a grand festival day in the ancient city of Liege, 
in the earlier part of the seventeenth century. 
It was so. One of the frequently-recurring 
quarrels between Ferdinand of Bavaria, the 
Prince-Bishop, and his turbulent subjects, the 
burghers, had been happily adjusted, and, in 
honor of the reconciliation, the magnates of 
Liege were about to proceed in grand array 
through the city, and finish by attending a 
solemn high mass in the cathedral of St. Lambert. 

On the elevated portico of a public building, 
so as to have a good view of the procession, 
stood two young men of gentlemanly appearance. 
One, whose ambitious spirit gleamed through a 
frank and open countenance, was a citizen of 
Liege, of considerable wealth and good family, 
named William Beekman. The other, whose 
mild and amiable features seemed to conceal a 
lurking poetic fervor, was the painter Gerard 
Dow, then just returned from the classic shores 
of Italy, where he had been studying art with 
all the ardor of an enthusiast. Beekman had 
promised his companion that, as the procession 
passed, he would point out his affianced bride, 
Catharine Ardspine, whom in a few days he was 
to marry. Accordingly, when the banners of 
St. Bartholomew’s defiled along the narrow 
street, he, by a glance of his eye, indicated to 
the artist a young lady remarkable for her modest 
grace and beauty. As long as she remained in 
sight, Dow could not withdraw his eyes from the 
lovely apparition, and, when lost to view in the 
moving crowd, he felt how he could have loved 
her had she not been the betrothed of his friend. 
Immersed in thought, he saw no more of the 
pageant, till roused by Beekman saying—‘“‘ Come, 
we must follow close after the procession, or we 
shall not be able to obtain a place in the cathe- 
dral.” Entering that sacred edifice, the young 
men joined in the ceremonies of their religion, 
and after the parting benediction had been given, 
they still lingered in the lofty aisle, to avoid the 
pressure of the dispersing assemblage. Dow, 
lost in reverie, was endeavoring to re-establish 
the serenity of his mind, which the sight of the 





fair Catharine had so rudely disturbed. Beek- 
man, joyous in hope and good fortune, not 
observing his companion’s absence of mind, 
abrubtly said—‘‘Is she not a beautiful girl?” 

“Charming; and she loves you?” inquired 
Dow. 

“Very much indeed.” 

‘‘What is her family?” 

‘Very honorable; but she, being an orphan, 
has only an uncle, who brought her up, an old 
canon of St. Bartholomew’s.” 

**Has she a fortune?” 

‘But little; that, however, does not signify; 
her fortune is to come. That is what so parti- 
cularly attaches me to Catharine. Her uncle, 
the canon, is a famous astrologer; you saw him 
in the procession—the tall old man, with grey 
hair and ruddy countenance, round whom the 
people pressed with reverence and affection. 
Well, he has foretold great things for the hus- 
band of his niece, and who knows? for so far all 
his predictions have proved correct. He warns 
the poor of tempests and change of weather, that 
is the reason why they revere him so?” 

‘Between ourselves, then, if it is a fair ques- 
tion, what has he predicted?” 

‘*Well, my dear Gerard, I may tell you the 
secret. He has read in the stars that the man 
whom his niece espouses will rise to high station; 
for her horoscope foretells that the happiest 
period of her life will be when her husband is 
raised by his fellow-citizens above themselves.” 

This mysterious vaticination of astrology 
threw Dow into another reverie, from which he 
was again startled by his friend exclaiming— 
“Let us proceed to my house and clear our 
dress from the dust of the procession; then I 
will introduce you to the fair Catharine and the 
good canon, her uncle.” 

* Willingly.” 

“Are you,” rejoined Beekman, ‘‘a Grumbler 
or a Swallow-tail ?” 

The artist, surprised, repeated the words grumb- 
ler and swallow-tail, which were quite new to him; 
the other, perceiving his perplexity, explained that 
those were then the slang terms for the two rival 
factions into which the citizens of Liege were 
divided. The dandies of the aristocracy who 
adhered to the Prince-Bishop, wearing a new 
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Parisian dress, were, from its peculiar cut, 
named swallow-tails; the other and larger party, 
to which Beekman belonged, and which advo- 
cated the rights of the people, wore the old 
national costume, and were termed grumblers. 
Gerard, after receiving this enlightenment, said, 
‘* As for myself, I am a painter.” 

“Right,” replied Beekman. ‘Your Roman 
costume cannot displease any one.” 

The two friends passed into Beekman’s house, 
from whence after readjusting their dress, they 
sallied forth on their way to the dwelling of the 
learned canon. On arriving there, Catharine 
herself opened the door, and received the visitors 
with artless grace. 

“I present you,” said Beekman, “a pupil of 
the renowned Rembrandt, a Roman, or, I should 
say rather, a native of Liege, just returned from 
Rome, who excels in portraits, and will be happy 
to paint yours.” 

The young girl blushed, while Dow felt very 
awkward and ill at ease. 

“Can we see your uncle?” continued Beek- 
man. ‘I wish to make my friend known to 
him.” 

‘‘He is fatigued,” said Catharine. ‘‘He spent 
nearly all last night on the tower of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s observing the heavenly bodies; but you 
know he always likes to see you. He is in his 
study with a friend.” 

Saying those words, Catharine opened a door, 
which led into a large apartment, but in which 
there was scarcely room to move, it was so 
blocked up with spheres, astrolabes, quadrants, 
compasses, and other astronomical and mathe- 
matical instruments, while the seats and floor 
were littered with books and manuscripts. Dow 
on entering this room perceived a gentleman, 
about sixty years of age, whose countenance 
wore a peculiar expression of mingled genius 
and benevolence, and whom Beekman thus 
addressed— 

“Ah! my respected father, how does your 
Centuries progress?” ‘ 

“T am still busy with the last volume, my 
son; and am more convinced than ever of the 
advantage to be gained by us moderns from the 
study of ancient history.” 

Gerard did not recognize in the last speaker 
the canon he had seen in the procession. In 
fact, he was the canon’s friend that Catharine 
had just spoken of, the celebrated Lurtet de 
Chokier, who, if his historical works be forgotten, 
is still remembered in Liege by his hospitals 
and other charitable foundations. In the mean 
time, and older man, holding in his hand a scroll 
covered with a hieroglyphics, emerged from the 





embrazure of a window, where he had been con- 
cealed by a pile of ponderous folios. He was 
the uncle of Catharine, the renowned Matthew 
Laensbergh, canon of St. Bartholomew’s, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, mathematics, and astrology. 

“Thanks, my brave William,” he exclaimed, 
taking hold of Beekman’s hand, ‘“‘you have 
brought me an artist, a great painter; he must 
be one of our friends.” 

“Did I did not tell you,” said Beekman, turning 
to Dow, “that he was a wizard of the good 
kind, though he has no dealings with Satan? 
But see how he divines.” 

The painter, not a little surprised, saluted the 
old man. 

‘¢When do you publish your almanack?” said 
Beekman. 

“Not yet,” replied the astrologer; ‘‘I wish to 
live in peace, and the physicians annoy me 
already, because, as they say, I infringe on their 
exclusive right of being the medical advisers of 
the people.” 

“But,” said Beekman, *‘so few can read, your 
almanack will only be useful to the higher 
classes.” 

‘*Not so, my son. There are few but under- 
stand numerals; and here,” showing a specimen 
sheet, “is the mode I intend to convey infor- 
mation to the illiterate by means of emblems. 
Thus, when it is the fortunate time to plough, I 
have inserted a representation of that useful 
implement of husbandry; here a pair of scissors, 
when the stars are favorable for hair-cutting ; 
there a lancet shows the desirable period for 
blood-letting.”’ 

The conversation then became general. The 
intelligent and eloquent artist, fresh from the 
eternal city, was, in those days of limited travel, 
& great acquisition to the canon’s circle. While 
he spoke of Italy as the land of art, Laensbergh 
claimed it, through Galileo and others, as the 
birth-place of science. Dow loft the house de- 
lighted and astonished with the uncle; and, in 
spite of all his efforts, captivated by the niece. 

Two days before the marriage of Catharine, 
whether she commenced to doubt the sincerity 
of the sentiment she entertained for her be- 
throthed, or for any other reason, she demanded 
earnestly from her uncle that he would reveal to 
her the horoscope of her husband. ‘I do not 
know it, my child,” said the good canon; “I 
have never cast it. Life has enough of dis- 
quietudes without our seeking to know too much. 
Everything will happen as God ordains. It is 
sufficient for you to know that Beekman is a 
worthy, honorable man—a little too ambitious, 
perhaps, but, as I have often told you, it is your 
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lot to have a husband who will be raised toa 
high station.” 

The marriage of Catharine and Beekman was 
celebrated with great splendor. Dow, who was 
present, astonished his friends by announcing 
his departure on the following day. He felt that 
absence was the ouly means of stifling the un- 
happy passion he so unwillingly conceived for 
Catharine. Accordingly, the day after the wed- 
ding, he set out toward Germany. 

The history of Liege for several centuries is 
merely a succession of insurrections for freedom, 
power, and sometimes—in strict historical 
truth—for license, against a series of tyrannical 
and narrow-minded rulers. One of the most 
incompetent of the Prince-Bishops, who so long 
misgoverned that city, was Ferdinand of Bavaria; 
consequently, no period could have been more 
favorable to the ambitious aspirations of Beek- 
man, who by his wealth, energy, and abilities, 
soon made himself the principal leader of the 
party of the people termed the Grumblers. The 
folly of the Prince-Bishop gave him his first ad- 
vancement. A tax was laid upon meat. The 
butchers declared that, if any attempt were 
made to levy this obnoxious impost, they would, 
like Adolphus Waldeck, cut and sell their meat 
sword in hand. At this very crisis a burgo- 
mastership became vacant, and the guilds, carried 
away by the popular furor, elected Beekman to 
that office, although it had always been pre- 
viously filled by a much older man. This was 
the first step toward the fulfilment of his wife’s 
horoscope. The Prince-Bishop, enraged at this 
election, demanded that it should be cancelled; 
the guilds refused, and the bishop maddened by 
their refusal, committed a still grosser act of 
folly. On the next morning, when the cathedral 
of St. Lambert was opened, the officiating priest 
found a sealed paper on the high altar. Sum- 
moning the burgomasters, he opened and read it 
at the church door; it provod to be a sentence 
of excommunication, launched by the Prince- 
Bishop, placing the whole city in interdict. 
Beekman seized the paper, and, mounting on a 
bench, read it to the assembled populace. Having 
concluded, he cried—* Liege is the daughter of 
Rome, as the motto on the great seal of our 
city states—Legia, Ecclesise Romane unica filia. 
The Pope alone has the right to excommuni- 
cate us.” 

“Tt is true,” exclaimed a collier; “down with 
Ferdinand of Bavaria!” 

Beekman threw the document among the 
crowd who tore it into pieces. 

Amongst cries of ‘‘down with the Prince- 
Bishop! long live the brave Beekman! down 





with the Swallowtails!” a shout of ‘‘to the 
Perron!” was raised, and immediately re-echoed 
by a thousand voices. 

“To the Perron—to the Perron! we must elect 
a Mambour!” 

The Perron, the grand outer staircase in front 
of the Town Hall, in the great square, was the 
time-honored forum of the people of Liege The 
Mambour was the citizen chosen to conduct the 
affairs of government, during the interregnum 
occasioned by the death or deposition of a prince 
bishop. 

Beekman trembled with joyful anticipation. 
In the popular excitement he was certain to be 
elected. ‘‘As Mambour,” he muttered to him- 
self, ‘I shall have the right of levying and lead- 
ing the troops of Liege. I shall be dictator. 
Who knows? I may yet bea prince. The horo- 
scope is bravely being fulfilled.” But, on the 
crowd arriving at the Perron, they found, stand- 
ing on its upper landing, two old men of grave 
and dignified demeanor—these were Lurlet de 
Chokier and Matthew Laensbergh; the former 
bearing a letter from the irresolute prince bishop 
to the citizens, recognizing the election of Beek- 
man as burgomaster, renouncing the impost on 
meat, and according several other trifling con- 
cessions. This tranquilizing oil, poured over the 
troubled waters of popular commotion, instantly 
quelled the rebellious tempest, and the people 
dispersed to attend to their private affairs. Beek- 
man, overwhelmed with disappointment, could 
not refrain from casting a reproachful glance at 
the venerable canon, who, unheeding it, took the 
other’s hand, saying— 

“Cheer up, my son, we must wait a little 
longer for your increase of dignity. It is on 
this very spot that it will take place, but the 
time has not yet arrived. Ah! I am as anxious 
as you are for that elevation, which will not fail 
to happen.” 

The sincere tone in which these words were 
uttered, the sigh breathed by the old man as he 
turned away, struck the new-made burgomaster 
with surprise, as he well knew that his wife’s 
uncle had no ambitious fancies. But the fact 
was, that Beekman, wholly absorbed in the pur- 
suit of rank and power, could not see what was 
clearly apparent to everybody else. Buried in 
an unceasing round of political and municipal 
intrigue, he neglected his wife. The demon of 
ambition having obtained full possession of his 
soul, to her gentle pleadings for more of his 
society, the replies were harsh and unfeeling; so 
much so, indeed, that at last the painful truth 
became evident to her mind, that he had married 
her on account of the prediction only. Com- 
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pletely wretched, she passed her solitary hours 
in tears. Even the ordinary solace of a deserted 
wife, the tender cares and duties of a mother, 
was denied to the unhappy Catharine. The 
worthy astrologer observed all this, and fully 
believing in the infallibility of the horoscope, 
wished as ardently as the ambitious Beekman 
to see its fulfilment; for, had not tae stars pro- 
claimed that Catharine would be happy, when 
her husband was raised above all his fellow 
citizens? 

Death, the sternest of moralists, however, had 
his part to play in this little drama, as he has in 
all others, though his entrance on the stage is so 
seldom calculated upon by any of us. The mag- 
nificent aspirations and subtle schemes of the 
ambitious burgomaste~ -vere in one moment stop- 
ped for ever. Not more than two years after the 
period when this tale commences, at the close of 
a grand municipal banquet, Beekman dropped 
down dead, as he was rising to leave the table. 
Whether poisoned by his political enemies, or 
stricken by apoplexy, though the question was 
much debated at the time, it is useful for us to 
inquire now. Laensbergh unwillingly acknow- 
ledged the vanity of astrology, and Catharine 
wept for a husband from whom she had received 
but little kindness. 

Gerard Dow, to shun the sight of the woman 
he loved as the wife of another, had settled at 
Dusseldorf, where he achieved his grand com- 
position of the finding of the true cross by the 
Empress Helena, and where he commenced his 
superb picture of the martyrdom of St. Catha- 
rine. No sooner did he hear of the death of 
Beekman than he returned to Liege. After a 
year of mourning, Catharine married the devoted 
artist; her uncle, at the wedding dinner, de- 





nouncing the follies of astrology. But the pur- 
suits and convictions of a lifetime, even though 
discovered to be erroneous, are not easily relin- 
quished in old age. Two more years passed 
over, and again it was a gala day in the city of 
Liege. The citizens had just finished the in- 
auguration of the statue of their political idol, 
William Beekman, placed on a lofty pedestal on 
the summit of the Perron. Dow had laid down 
his palette to enjoy the evening meal with Catha- 
rine, who sang quaint Flemish ditties to her baby 
in her lap. The door opened, and the worthy 
canon entered, a reconverted astrologer, proclaim- 
ing the fulfilment of the horoscope. ‘‘Catharine,” 
he said, ‘was happy, and Beekman was raised 
by his fellow-citizens above themselves.” Catha- 
rine could not deny her happiness, though an 
incredulous smile, unfavorable to the pretensions 
of astrology, illumined the listeners’ faces. But 
what of that? The people of Liege considered, 
and still consider, Matthew Laensbergh the 
greatest of astrologers. Though he first brought 
out his almanack in 1636, yet you may purchase 
it, for this present year of 1854, in all the vil- 
lages of Belgium. It is still enriched with 
numerous predictions, which, perhaps, might be 
very useful, if they were not totally incompre- 
hensible. Thus, like our own famous Francis 
Moore, the glory or shame—no matter which— 
of Stationers’ Hall, the canon of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s seems to enjoy an interminable existence. 
A more pleasing remembrance of him, however, 
is in Dow’s celebrated painting of the ‘‘ Astro- 
loger,” which, tradition states, is a portrait of 
Laensbergh, as his famous St. Catharine is re- 
puted to be a correct likeness of Catharine Ards- 
pine. 
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Wuen the nightingale shall sing 
Songs of love from night to morn, 
When the rose and lily spring, 
And the dew bespangles thorn ; 
Then shall I my voice expand, 
Like a lover fond and true; 
Could I but its tones command, 
And the tender strain pursue 
But his love with fear to tell, 
Notes of passion ne’er can swell. 


How my soul delights in Spring! 
When all Nature’s gifts return— 
When each voice is prone to sing, 





And each tender heart to burn! 
Woods and meadows then assume 
All their gay and sweet attire, 
Yet green trees, and flowers in bloom 
Hapless me no joy inspire, 
For uncertain if my fair 
Will allow me long to live, 
Joining hands, I make a prayer— 
Death or life she’!l instant give. 
And while thus ’twixt hope and fear 
Oft with aching heart I sing, 
For existence still is dear, 
And delay fresh terrors bring. 
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Marerrarts.—One skein Maize Crochet Silk, 
one skein Napoleon Blue, one ditto Cerise, one 
ditto Black (all French) fine and coarse Cord to 
match, Black and White Sarsenet, and two Pas- 
sementerie Buttons. 

This elegant little reticule is made in three 
pieces; two small rounds for the ends, and that 
which forms the body of the basket. All the 
pattern is done in small square crochet—that is, 
with one chain only, instead of two, between 
every two De. 

For tae Rovunps.—With cerise silk make a 
chain of 4, close it into a round, and work 2 Sc 
stitches in every stitch. 

lst round.—%4 1 De, 3 Ch, miss none, 4 8 
times. Fasten off the cerise, and join on the 
blue and maize. 

2nd round.—_}4 8 De maize (coming on 1 De, 
and a chain on each side) 2 Ch blue, miss 1, 48 
times. 

8rd round.—}4 4 maize De on 8, 2 blue chain 
on 2, 8 times. 

4th round.—+4 6 maize De on 4, 2 blue chain 
on 2, 48 times. 

5th round.—4 7 maize De on 6, 8 blue chain 
on 2, 48 times. 

6th round.—Begin with the maize silk on the 
second of 7 De in last round, 4 5 maize De, 3 
Ch blue, 1 blue De on 2nd of 8 Ch in last round, 
8 Ch blue, 48 times. 

7th round.—+4 8 maize De on centre 8 of 5, 
now with blue, 2 Ch, 1 De and 2nd of 8 Ch, 1 
De on De, 2 Ch, miss 1, 1 De, 2 Ch, 48 times. 

8th round.—All blue, common open square 
crochet, missing sometimes only one, and some- 
times 2 stitches, to increase the round. 
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Do two rounds more of open square crochet, 
with the blue silk, and fasten off. Both the ends 
of the case are done in the same way. 

Now make a chain of 190 stitches with the 
black silk. 

lst, 2nd, and 8rd rows.—41 De, 1 Ch, miss 1, 
repeat. Join on maize. 

4th row.—> 5 De maize, 1 Ch, 1 De, 1 Ch 
black, repeat to the end. Join on cerise, and 
fasten off the black. 

5th row.—>41 maize on the Ist maize. 1 Ch, 
1 De, 1 Ch cerise, 4 De maize, repeat to the 
end. 

6th row.—All cerise, 1 Dc, 1 Ch, miss 1, 4 to 
the end. 7th the same. 

8th row.—>4 maize, 2 De, cerise 1 Ch, 1 De, 1 
Ch, 1 De, 1 Ch, 1 De, 1 Ch; maize 9 De, cerise 
1 Ch, 1 De, 1 Ch, 1 De, 1 Ch; maize 9 De, cerise, 
1 Ch, 1 De, 1 Ch, 1 De, 1 Ch; maize 3 De, K to 
the end. 

9th row.— maize, 2 De, cerise 1 Ch, 1 De, 1 
Ch, 1 Ch, 1 Ch, maize 18 De, cerise 1 Ch, 1 De, 
1 Ch, 1 De, 1 Ch, maize 9 De, cerise 1 Ch, 1 De, 
1 Ch, maize 3 De, repeat to the end. 

10th row.—H4 maize, 1 De, cerise 1 De, 1 Ch, 1 
De, maize 7 De, cerise 1, Ch, 1 De, 1 Ch, maize 
5 De, cerise * 1 Ch, 1 Do, * 6 times; 1 Ch, maize 
8 Ch, cerise 1 Ch, 1 De, 1 Ch, maize 1 Ch,  re- 
peat to the end. 

11th row.—+ cerise, 1 Ch, maize 8 De, cerise, 
1 Ch, maize 5 De, cerise * 1 Ch, 1 De, 8 times, 
1 Ch, maize 8 De, cerise 4 1 Ch, 1 De, 4 8 
times, 1 Ch, maize 18 De, h repeat to the end. 

12th row.— maize 4 Do, cerise 1 Ch, maize 5 
De, cerise 1 Ch, * maize 8 De, cerise 1 Ch, 1 De, 
1 Ch, * twice, maize 5 De, cerise 1 Ch, maize 3 
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De, cerise 4 1 Ch, 1 De, 8 times, 1 Ch, maize 
1 De, 4 repeat to the end. 

18th row.—>4 cerise 1 Ch, maize 5 De, cerise 1 
Ch, maize 8 Ch, cerise 1 Ch, 1 De, 1 Ch, maize 
5 De, cerise 1 Ch, 1 De, 1 Ch, maize 9 De, cerise 
1 Ch, 1 De, 1 Ch, maize 5 De, cerise 1 Ch, 1 De, 
4 repeat to the end. 

14th row.— cerise 1 Ch, 1 De, 1 Ch, maize 5 
De, cerise * 1 Ch, 1 De * 5 times, 1 Ch, maize 9 
De, cerise 1 Ch, 1 De, 1 Ch, maize 3 De, twice 
4 repeat to the end. 

15th row.— cerise * 1 Ch, 1 De * 8 times, 1 
Ch, maize 18 De, cerise 1 Ch, maize 3 De, cerise 
1 Ch, maize 5 De, cerise 1 Ch, 1 De 8 times, 
1 Ch, maize 3 De, repeat to the end. 

16th row.— cerise * 1 Ch, 1 Do * 6 times, 1 
Ch, maize 3 De, cerise 1 Ch, 1 Do, 1 Ch, ¥ 
twice, maize 7 Dc, cerise 1 Ch, 1 De, 1 Ch, maize 
5 Do, 4 repeat to the end. 

17th row.— cerise 1 Ch, 1 De, 1 Ch, 1 De, 1 
Ch, maize 9 De, cerise 1 Ch, 1 De, 1 Ch, maize 5 
De, cerise 1 Ch, 1 De, 1 Ch, 1 De, 1 Ch, maize 
13, De repeat to the end. 
F 18th row.—+ cerise 1 Ch, 1 Dc, 1 Ch, maize 9 
De, cerise 1 Ch, 1 De, 1 Ch, 1 De, 1 Ch, maize 3 
De, cerise * 1 Ch, 1 Do * 4 times, maize 9 De, 
cerise 1 Ch, 1 De, repeat to the end. 





19th and 20th row.—All cerise, like 6th and 
7th. 

21st row.—Like 5th: 22nd, like 6th. 

This completes one stripe. Do four rows of 
black only, then repeat the stripe, from the 4th 
row, using blue always instead of cerise; after 
an interval of four rows of black, as before, re- 
peat the red stripe, which completes the crochet. 

To make up this case, cut two rounds of thin 
cardboard, nearly the size of the crochet rounds, 
and a piece the size of the square. Cut off the 
corners at one end of the square, as seen in the 
engraving; cover one side with black sarsenet, 
and the other with white, with a piece of dimity 
between the latter and the cardboard. Sew the 
crochet row on the black side. The rounds must 
have a thick stuffing of wadding under the black 
silk, higher in the centre than at the edges, in 
order to give them the round appearance seen in 
the engraving. Sew them in their places; edge 
all with a fine cord, and put two strings of a 
thick cord to forma handle. The loops for the 
buttons are made by leaving them in the cord as 
you sew it on. 

Observe, in using two colors in this netting- 
case, you must work in invisibly the one not in 
use; no threads must be left at the back. 
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Marerrats.—Quarter of a yard of purple 
velvet, brilliant and plain gold bullion, purple 
and gold gimp, broad and narrow, half a yard 
of each yellow floss, white silk for lining, and 
passementerie cords and tassels with a hook 
attached. 

This elegant little appendage to the dress, 
large enough to contain a handkerchief and 
purse, is deserving of being as generally adopted 
in the United States as it has recently been in 
Paris. 

The engraving represents it perfectly, although 
our page does not permit us to give it on a large 
scale. 

The readers of “Peterson” are already fami- 
liar with the mode of embroidering in gold. The 
thick scroll alone, in this design, is raised by a 
ridge of floss silk being first worked, and the gold 





tates a cord, laid on. Pieces of the dead gold 
bullion are cut, rather more than a quarter of 
an inch long. One of these being sewed down, 
rather across the lines, the succeeding ones are 
placed always within half the length, by the side 
of the last. In the language of an embroideress, 
this is termed half-polka stitch. The series of 
small scallops, forming the outer line of em- 
broidery, is merely a gold thread laid on. The 
spots are all in brilliant bullion. 

Both sides of the Chatelaine are embroidered 
alike. They are then lined with white silk, and 
sewed together, except at the top, where an open 
of about three inches is left. The broad gimp 
edges the back of the Chatelaine; the narrow 
one the upper side. The cord and trimmings 
are made in such a manner that they form a 
fastening for the bag, without appearing to be 


bullion being laid closely and evenly over it. The } intended for that purpose. The hook attaches 
rest of the pattern is done in a manner that imi- ’ this Chatelaine to the wristband. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Ir was fortunate for uncle Nathan, that his 
little harvest was stored in the barn before the 
storm we have described swept the valley, for a 
good many crops of corn were destroyed that 
night, and not only the winter apples, but half 
the leaves were shaken from the orchard boughs. 
The river too, was swollen and turbid for several 
days, and the splintered and half-charred trunk 
of the old hemlock was at times nearly buried 
in water. 

But uncle Nathan’s crop of corn was safely 
housed in the barn, on the very day before the 
tempest broke over it, and all the harm he suf- 
fered, was a little delay in the “‘husking frolic.” 
which for many years, had been a sort of annual 
jubilee in the old place, for the young people of 
the village, usually managed in some indirect 
way, to help the old man forward in his farm 
labor, making planting trees in the spring, 
mowing parties in the summer, and “husking 
froli¢s’” in the fall, and this with a hearty good 
will, that would have convinced any other man 
that his neighbors got up these impromptu 
assemblies, for no purpose but their own amuse- 
ment. 

But uncle Nathan had too much goodness in 
his own heart, not to detect it lurking in any 
disguise in the hearts of others, and with that 
true dignity which makes the acceptance a 
frankly offered kindness, pleasant as the power 
of conferring favors, he always looked forward 
to these gala days with interest, striving by 
generous hospitality to repay back in gaiety the 
benefits he received. 

Aunt Hannah too, had a genuine sense of all 
this kindness in her young neighbors, and always 
stood ready to perform her part of the enter- 
tainment with prompt energy, which, if not as 
genial as the good nature of uncle Nat, revealed 
itself in a form quite as acceptable, for never in 
any other place were such pumpkin pies, drop 
cakes, tarts and doughnuts produced, as ema- 
nated from aunt Hannah’s kitchen on these 
occasions. 





But I have said the ‘“‘husking frolic” was put 
off a short time in order to give time for repairs 
after the storm. For two whole days uncle 
Nathan had his hands full, gathering up the 
winter apples that had been dashed from their 
boughs on that awful night. In this labor, aunt 
Hannah was first and foremost abroad with her 
splint basket directly after breakfast, and gather- 
ing up the fruit with an energy that seemed quite 
unequal to her age. 

Tam almost afraid to say it, because some of 
my readers, are doubtless young ladies of the 
young American school, who will think my 
heroine degraded by her usefulness, but Mary 
Fuller put on her little quilted hood, the moment 
the breakfast things were washed up, and follow- 
ing the old judge into the orchard, with another 
splint basket filled it, turn for turn with aunt 
Hannah, while uncle Nathan—bless his old 
heart—carried the baskets and emptied them 
into a little mountain of red and golden apples, 
beneath his favorite tree. 

I dislike to make this confession, because, in 
every sense of the word, Mary Fuller was my 
idea of a perfect lady—or, as near an approach 
to that exquisite being, as a girl of her years 
ever can be, more than this she promised those 
higher and still more nobler qualifications that 
distinguish souls lifted out from the multitude 
by imagination and intellect, and for the very 
reason perhaps she was not ashamed of being 
useful, or of partaking heartily in any labor 
borne by her benefactors. In truth, souls like 
hef’s, are ashamed to undertake no duty that 
comes naturally in the path of life—yet Mary 
Fuller was among the God-gifted of earth. I 
have only spoken of her up to this time, as a 
bright, cheerful, good little girl, earnest in the 
right, and shrinking from the wrong, because I 
deem such qualities, the very essence and life 
of a firm intellectual character, because I acknow- 
ledge no greatness that has not strong sense and 
moral worth for its foundation. 

Like the green leaves that clasp in a rose bud, 
these qualities must unfold themselves first, in 
the life of any human being, allowing thought 
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and observation to reach the intellect, as the 
sunshine pierces through these mossy leaves to 
the heart of the flower. Precocious intellect is 
not genius, but a disease. It is the bud that 
blossoms out of season, because there is a warmth 
of the heart piercing it open. There is a species 
of insanity that men calh genius which springs 
from intellectual harmony, without the moral 
and physical strength necessary to its perfect 
development, but with this erratic mischief we 
have nothing to do. Mary, the reader well 
knows, was deformed in person, and as a child 
almost hideous, but wholesome food, fresh moun- 
tain air and household kindness, had so modified 
and changed this deformity, that it was scarcely 
noticed in the village, though a stranger would 
undoubtedly have regarded her with com- 
passion, or, as the character might prove, with 
curiosity. 

Still there was something in the young girl’s 
love difficult to describe, but which possessed a 
charm that beauty never approached, a quick 
kindling of the eyes—a smile that lighted up her 
whole face, till the eye was fascinated by it. 
This charm was more remarkable from the 
usually grave expression of her face. She never 
had been what is usually termed a forward child, 
and in early life, the common expression of her 
face was sad, almost mournful—as she grew 
older and happier, this settled into a gentle 
gravity, only changed as we have described, by 
that thrilling smile, which actually transfigured 
her into the semblance of en angel—you forgot 
her deformity then, forgot her humble garments, 
her dull complexion, and wondered what power 
had, for the moment, rendered her so beautiful. 

I am sure that this expression of the soul had 
deepened and become more vivid, since her 
conversation with uncle Nathan on the night of 
the storm; but she was more thoughtful than 
ever, and crept away to her room whenever she 
could find time, as if some object of interest 
forced her into solitude. The night before the 
apple-gathering, aunt Hannah found her seated 
by a little cherry wood table near the window, 
writing upon the blank leaves of an old copy- 
book; this had often happened before, but this 
time there was a nervous rapidity of the hand, 
and that singular glow upon the face, which 
made the old woman pause to look at her. 

“T wonder what on earth that girl is always 
writing about,” said Aunt Hannah, as she sur- 
rendered her basket of apples to uncle Nathan 
that day. ‘Last night she was at it again, I 


went close up to her and looked over her shoul- 
der, she had not heard me till then, but the 
minute I touched her, the color came all over 





her neck and face, as if she’d been caught 
stealing, I wonder what it’s all about, Nathan?” 

“‘Never you mind, Hannah. Let the child do 
as she pleases,” answered uncle Nathan, pouring 
the ripe apples softly down to the heap. ‘‘There 
is something busy in her mind that neither you 
nor I can make out yet. In my opinion, such 
girls as our Mary should be left to their own 
ways a good deal. Let her alone Hannah, there 
is not a wrong thought in her heart, and never 
was.” 

“I don’t understand her,” said aunt Hannah, 
receiving her empty basket, and settling the 
broad kerchief laid over her head. 

“Now, don’t meddle with what you can’t 
understand,” said uncle Nathan, earnestly, ‘you 
and I are getting to be old people, Hannah, and 
as we go down hill, this girl will be climbing up; 
don’t let us drag her down with the weight of 
our old-fashioned ideas, There is something 
more than common, I tell you, in the girl.” 

“But this writing won’t get her a living, when 
we're dead and gone, Nathan.” 

**T don’t know, education is a great thing now- 
a-days—who knows but she may yet rise to be a 
teacher at the Academy.” 

A grim smile came to aunt Hannah’s face, 
“you may be right, Nathan,” she said. ‘More 
strange things than that have happened in our 
time, so I’ll just do as you think best, but she 
does waste a good deal of time and candle-light 
with her books and things.” 

“She’s brought more light into the house 
than she will ever take away, heaven bless her,” 
answered uncle Nathan. 

Just then, Mary came up with her baskst, 
exercise and the cold autumn air, had left her 
cheeks rosy with color, she looked beautiful to 
the eyes of her benefactors. 

‘‘Now,” she said, pouring down her apples, 
“had not you better go into the cellar, uncle 
Nathan, and get the apple-bin ready, the air 
feels like frost?” 

“They’re not going into our cellar this year,” 
said aunt Hannah, looking up into the branches 
above her, as if she feared to encounter the 
inquiring eyes of her companions, ‘‘we must do 
without winter apples this year, I’ve sold the 
whole crop.” 

“Do without winter apples,” exclaimed uncle 
Nathan, with a downcast look, ‘‘is it so bad as 
that sister?” 

“Apples are high down in York this fall,” she 
answered, evasively, ‘that note must be paid, 
and more things done.” 

Mary turned away, sighing heavily, ‘Shall 
I never be able to help along,” she muttered 
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sorrowfully to herself, and she fell into a train 
of thought that lasted till long after the apples 
were all gathered in a pack ready for the cart 
that was to carry them away. 

**Hannah,” said uncle Nathan, the moment 
they were alone, ‘‘what has happened; Anna’s 
boy, is it anything about him?” 

‘*‘His father is sick, Nathan, very sick, and 
will starve if we don’t come to his help 
little.” 

«And this is why we are to have no winter 
apples in the cellar, I’m sure it’s of no conse- 
quence. I’ve thought a good while that old 
people like us have no use for apples, we hain’t 
got the teeth to eat them, you know. But then 
Mary is so fond of them, supposing we take out 
a few just for her, you know.” 

“No,” said aunt Hannah, sorrowfully, “she 
can do without apples, but they cannot do with- 
out bread, besides she wouldn’t touch them if 
she knew.” 

“No, no, I’m sure she wouldn’t—but isn’t 
there anything I could give up; there’s the cider, 
I used to be very fond of ginger and cider, 
winter evenings, but somehow without apples, it 
wouldn’t seem exactly nat’ral: supposing you 
save a few apples for her without letting her 
know, and sell the cider, for these temperance 





times it would be a good example to set to the 
young men, you know.” 

‘“*No!” answered aunt Hannah, with unusual 
energy, “not a comfort shall you give up, I 
will work my fingers to the bone first.” 

««But,” said uncle Nathan, rather timidly, as 
if he ventured a proposition that was likely to 
be ill received. 

““Why not let the poor fellow come here ?—it 
would not cost much to keep him at the home- 
stead, and Mary is such a dear little nurse.” 

Aunt Hannah did not receive this as he had 
expected, but with a slow wave of the head, 
“That can never be—I couldn’t breathe under 
the same roof with them, don’t mention it again, 
Nathan?” 

««T never will,” said the old man, touched by 
the sad determination in her voice and manner, 
‘only tell me what I can do.” 

‘Nothing, only let me alone,” was the reply, 
and taking up her empty basket, aunt Hannah 
went to work again. 

“Poor Hannah,” murmured the good old 
man, ‘poor Hannah, she’s got a hard road to 
hoe and always had, I’d help her out with the 
weeds, if some one would only tell me how, but 
she will work by herself.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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By these warmly falling tears, 

By my hopes for coming years, 

By the grief lines on my brow, 

By the link that’s parting now 

From love’s bright and golden chain, 
By my heart’s anguish and pain, 

By the mem’ry of thy vow, 

Turn not coldly from me now. 


By the dreams that made life bright, 
By the thrilling, sweet love-light, 

That once beamed from those dark eyes 
Smiling as the Summer skies; 

By my drooping lashes wet, 

By each earnest, deep regret, 

By the tears I freely give, 

Whisper me that you forgive. 


By the sorrow dark that lies 
Shadowed in my grief-kissed eyes, 
By the bliss that we have known, 
By thy once low, love-tuned tone, 
By the mem’ry of the past 
Ere life’s pathway clouds o’ercast, 
By these trembling lips, oh, say 
Cold estrangement pass away. 
Vou. XXVI.—4 





By the form that kneels to thee 
Murmuring words all pleadingly, 

By these folded hands of mine, 

That were once clasped close in thine, 
By the light of days agone, 

When you called me all thine own, 
By the love you bore me then 

Take me to your heart again. 


It is o’er—those pangs and fears, 
Vanished are all bitter tears; 

For thou’st promised to forget— 
Estranged hearts have kindly met. 
Love-light trembles in thine eye, 
Now no shadows ’tween us lie, 
Coldness, sorrows, all are o’er, 

We shall ne’er be parted more. 


Hopes joy-woven, golden wings 

O’er us rosy, soft light flings; 
Sunshine bathes the smiling sky, 
Dark storm-clouds have ali passed by; 
Buried all that’s said amiss 

In this hallowed hour of bliss; 
Reunited now in love 

Angels bless us from above 
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THE KING AND THE CLOCKMAKER- 





BY HF. J. 


VERNON. 





Tux road between Jonkoping and Raby, the 
first inn on the Stockholm route, is perhaps the 
most romantic and beautiful road in Sweden. 
After leaving the little town of Jonkoping, seated 
like a northern Venice on two seas, the traveller 
proceeds along the shores of the glittering Wet- 
ter, which lies spread out like a sheet of silver 
in a frame of verdant hills and mountains, pre- 
senting that strange appearance of alternate 
bright and dull wavy stripes, which is peculiar 
to this lake, and which the people describe and 
explain by the expression ‘the sea runs in rivu- 
lets;” (Soen backar sig) while naturalists ascribe 
the phenomenon to the numerous and copious 
springs in the bed of the lake, and poets are 
prone to think, that these peculiar stripes are 
the traces of the wild dances of the invisible 
Undines. 

Keeping the lake on his left, and having on 
his right corn-fields, meadow lands, and verdant 
groves, the traveller continues along the road until 
he arrives at Illusqvarna gun-manufactory, about 
half a Swedish mile from Jonkoping. This little 
village possesses no remarkable feature, except 
the waterfall, which dashes down through a deep 
cleft in the mighty rock. After Ilusqvarna is 
passed, the road begins to creep more and more 
up the hill-sides; the silvery surface of the Wet- 
ter sinks deeper and deeper down, and on the 
other side of the road the mountains rise in 
bolder declivities. Dense oak forests clothe their 
sides and summits; and along the roadside stand 
leafy aspens, whispering ‘‘God’s peace” to the 
wayfarer. Here and there stands a rowan, 
proudly exhibiting its clusters of scarlet ber- 
ries; and in the intervals the hazel-bushes creep 
stealthily forward, and stand there calm, fresh, 
and vigorous, like humble folks among the great 
of the world. 

At a point where the hills make a bend, isa 
little plain, where it is customary to rest the 
horses, which are generally wearied by the con- 
stant ascent. On this mountain plain stood for- 
merly a little cottage, with grey mud walls, and 
roofed with flowering tarf sods. On one of the 
walls was fixed a white painted clock-dial, show- 
ing that here dwelt a quiet country clockmaker. 


One fine September afternoon of the last cen- 
tury, an arch, formed of branches of pine and 
birch, and decorated with fresh flowers from the 
neighboring gardens of Lycksa, was raised at 
this halting-place on the road. A number of 
peasants, together with all the dignitaries of the 
neighborhood, were gathered around it, and in 
the adjoining meadow were a great many horses 
tied to the trees. The parish clergyman, clad 
in his best attire, stood close to the green arch, 
as if awaiting some arrival; and the Lehnsmand, 
with a huge cocked hat on his unpretending 
head, flew with amazing activity like a weaver’s 
shuttle, backward and forward, among the pea- 
sants and the horses. ‘It is already four 
o’clock,” he said, thoughtfully, looking at his 
huge silver watch, ‘‘and his majesty was to 
have been here at twelve. But hush,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I think I hear the sound of wheels in 
the distance. Pray be quiet, good people!” 
The sounds approached nearer and nearer, and 
all placed themselves in readiness to receive the 
monarch, whose initials, G. III., cut out of gilt 
paper, were paraded at the top of the arch—or 
rather the triumphal arch, as it was ambitiously 
styled by the pastor, and, in imitation of him, 
by the peasants. 

Twelve young maidens, clad in white, took up 
their position on each side of the road, to strew 
flowers on the path of royalty; and the clergy- 
man once more rapidly and mentally conned 
through his speech, inwardly praying that his 
memory might not fail him in the presence of 
the monarch. During certain pauses in this 
speech, there were flowers to be strewn before 
his majesty; but they were not like those the 
maidens themselves gathered, fresh from nature’s 
stores, but laboriously collected in the musty 
herbarium of congratulatory official eloquence, 
even the best specimens in which were withered 
and dry. 

Drawn by eight powerful and foaming horses, 
the royal carriage came rolling up the hill, and 
stopped beneath the arch. The maidens strewed 
their flowers, and the pastor scattered his elo- 
quence, while King Gustavus listened, with a 
forced smile of approbation, to the long-winded 
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* From the Swedish. 
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$ «Thank you, my friend,” gaid the king, 
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graciously, when the pastor had finished, also 
holding his hand to be kissed by the authorities 
of the village. The fresh horses were soon 
harnessed, and the coachman was waiting the 
order to drive on, when Gustavus directed his 
glance to an humble cottage on the lea, which 
looked as tranquil as if there never had been a 
king in the world. He gazed in silence a few 
moments, and then said, 

“That cottage looks as if it were a happy 
home; perhaps it is inhabited by some Philemon 
with his Baucis. What do you say, Armfeldt,” 
he continued, addressing the general at his side; 
‘shall we visit it?” 

“‘Why not, your majesty?” answered General 
Armfeldt; ‘since of old, Philemon has been 
accustomed to receive the visits of the gods, and 
his heart will no doubt beat with joy at a visit 
from the great Gustavus.” 

“Well, let us go, then,” cried the king, de- 
scending from the carriage, and directing his 
steps toward the cottage. The door was closed, 
but the key was in the lock, and the king 
entered. Contrary to his wont, the monarch 
felt somewhat embarrassed on seeing the occu- 
pant of the little room. He was a little hunch- 
backed man, with a pale, sickly look, and was 
seated on a wooden stool in front of his work- 
table, diligently occupied in putting together the 
works of a watch. What must have been the 
feelings of Gustavus, who was accustomed to be 
greeted with exclamations of admiration and 
joy, to be surrounded by attentions and flattery 
—who had learnt even in his cradle to look upon 
men as nothing better than the instruments of 
his will—what must have been his feelings when 
he saw the little deformed artizan who had re- 
mained quietly at his work, solely intent upon 
fixing the cylinder in a peasant’s watch, while he, 
the descendant of the Vasas, ‘‘the first citizen 
among a free people,” had halted within ten 
yards of his cottage! For the first time in his 
life the king felt his dignity ruffled—for the first 
time in his life he beheld a man who did not 
allow himself to be disturbed by the pomp and 
din of power and rank, but continued quietly his 
occupations, as if indifferent whether or not there 
was & Gustavus in the world. 

The little clockmaker arose when the king 
drew near, carefully placed the cylinder at which 
he was working under a glass, fixed his file in his 
instrument case, and bowed to his guest. Gus- 
tavus soon recovered from the disagreeable im- 
pression he had at first received, and said, with 
his usual captivating smile, ‘My good friend, 
you are comfortably lodged here; it must be 
very delightful to command such a prospect.” 





And the king was right: from the little window 
the eye could wander over the tops of the birch 
trees that clothed the abrupt declivity, down to 
the Wetter, which spread out below; and on the 
other side, in the dim distance, stretched the 
dark, fir-clad mountains of West Gothland. In 
the middle of the lake lay the island of Wising, 
spread out like a map; the steeple of the church 
and of the old gymnasium were clad in the 
roseate hues of the setting sun; and the ruined 
walls of Magnus Ladules Castle stood tottering 
on the beach. On the bosom of the lake some 
small craft were sailing before the gentle breeze 
toward Jonkoping, which was seen on the left, 
as if rising out of the lake, and reflecting its 
solitary church-tower in the quiet waters. 

The clockmaker bowed, and looked out over 
the lake before he answered, ‘‘ Yes, your majesty, 
it is all well and pretty enough; but the soil is 
so poor that hardly anything but grass will grow 
here on the mountain side.” 

Gustavus frowned a little at this free-and-easy 
answer, and asked the man’s name. 

‘*My name is Jacob,” answered the latter, 
‘‘and I am usually called Clock-Jacob.” 

‘‘Well, my good Jacob,” said Gustavus, seating 
himself on the little stool, ‘‘you do not seem to 
be much troubled with curiosity, since you re- 
mained so quietly here, though you knew the 
king was so near you.” 

‘““Why,” replied Clock-Jacob, and a peculiar 
smile flitted across his pale countenance, “I 
thought that the king, like myself, must be quite 
tired of being stared at. Everybody who travels 
this way must, if you please, have a peep at 
little Jacob and his wonderful clock; and just so, 
saving your majesty’s presence, it must be with 
the king. But my way of thinking is this; if 
each will but attend diligently to his own duty, 
however things may go, they will not be very 
wrong.” 

“You are right,” said Gustavus, a little an- 
noyed at the comparison. ‘‘But where is your 
wonderful clock?” 

‘It hangs here upon the wall, your majesty.” 

«‘ Ah!” said the king, ‘‘I see you write verses: 
the whole dial is full of them. Let us see:— 


“Hark, the clock strikes, 

And time hies by; 

Unused let it not fly. 

When death comes round, 

Into the darksome grave 

King must descend with slave.” 


‘A very fine prospect, indeed,” continued 
Gustavus, turning from the clock without look- 
ing further at it: the juxtaposition of king and 
slave, and death not pleasing him. Crowned 
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heads do not like to be reminded of their common 
humanity—even death must only approach them 
in the guise of a courtier. 

“How old are you, Jacob?” asked the king, 
after some moments’ silence. 

“I was born in the year 1746,” was the an- 
swer. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Gustavus: ‘“‘on what 
day ?? 

“On the twenty-fourth of January,” answered 
the clockmaker. 

“What do you say to that, Armfeldt?” ex- 
claimed the king. ‘The same day and year as 
myself. It was to some purpose that I visited 
this little cottage. See there, my good man,” 
he continued, presenting a valuable snuff-box, 
with his portrait in the lid, to Jacob; ‘‘keep this 
in memory of the visit from your king. Fare- 
well!” 

The monarch now left the cottage, and on the 
way to the carriage he said to General Armfeldt, 
“This little adventure reminds me of what the 
old Countess Tessian used to tell us in our child- 
hood, that the people believe all children born on 
the same day have something or other in com- 
mon. A parallel between myself and our friend 
Jacob, yonder, might be interesting enough.” 

“The parallel is easily found,” replied Arm- 
feldt. ‘Your majesty is a clockmaker who has 
immortalized himself by putting the decayed and 
complicated clockwork of the state into complete 
order, by one bold stroke; and if I may venture 
to continue the parallel, Gustavus’ name will 
stand in history as the stamp on Sweden’s glory 
and happiness.” 

“Very good; very good!” cried Gustavus. 
‘‘But a propos of stamp, I will prove to posterity 
that it is I myself who use the stamp: my father 
they spared the trouble.” 

The royal clockmaker and his companion now 
re-entered the carriage; the people cheered, 
and the carriage rolled rapidly away; and though 
the little cabin, with the gray walls, in which 
dwelt the man who was born on the same day as 
the king, was soon out of sight, the cheers of 
the people were long re-echoed through the 
mountains and the woods. 

Notwithstanding the volatility of character for 
which Gustavus is blamed, there were some 
thoughts and feelings that took firm hold of his 
mind, and among these was the remembrance of 
his cotemporary and his wonderful clock. Jacob’s 
tranquillity of mind, his industry and his con- 
tentment, had touched a tender point in the 
royal heart; and the wound was never healed, 
but spread daily more and more. The clock- 
maker, at the halting station, continued to live 





in the memory of the king; and a warning voice 
from time to time whispered the lines on the 
clock-dial into the ears of the care-worn monarch. 

Jacob, on the contrary, continued to work as 
before; the costly snuff-box was put away among 
his other treasures—his store of watch-glasses, 
watch-springs, and little bits of fine steel—in the 
drawer of his table; and notwithstanding the 
valuable gift, he considered the royal visit any 
thing but a piece of good fortune. 

It was now not only his wonderful clock that 
attracted strangers to his cottage; a king had 
crossed his humble threshold, and had occupied 
his lowly chair; and now every one was anxious 
to go in and sit upon the seat which royalty had 
thus honored. Whenever Jacob saw a gentle- 
man’s carriage coming up the hill, he felt sure 
that the coachman, in order to get an opportu- 
nity to rest his horses, would point out his cot- 
tage, and relate the remarkable circumstance; 
and he would prepare to see a visitor. In this 
way, it came to be even a cause for ill-humor 
whenever he saw a postilion point the handle of 
his whip in the direction of his window; and he 
would clear away whatever might be encumbering 
the royal chair, to make place for the coming 
occupant, and then sit down resignedly to answer 
all the questions, and listen to all the little- 
minded reflections on the happiness of having 
had a crowned head under his roof, which was 
all that he had ever gained by these numerous 
visits. But Jacob was not left long to toil at his 
trade; during the winter of 1791-92, his work 
began to hang heavily on his hands, and he felt 
no pleasure in his occupation, for his soul was 
preparing for its long and mysterious journey to 
a better land. In vain the birds of passage sped 
by his cottage, and the singing birds sat chirping 
on the budding branches of the birches; in vain 
the balsams in his window put forth new leaves, 
under the cheering influence of the spring sun: 
Jacob could no more tend them, and they again 
died out. The clock continued to work, and 
struck the hours regularly; but in the book of 
fate it was written, that the two men born on the 
same day, were also to depart this life together; 
and when Gustavus, struck down by the hand of 
a hireling assassin, lay bleeding on his bed of 
state, murmuring in the delirium of fever— 


“¢When death comes round 
Into the darksome grave 
King must descend with slave, 


,” 


and fancied he saw the clockmaker beckoning 
to him with his hand, and bowing his pale head, 
Jacob lay on his humble pallet, repeating the 
same words, with the same meaning, and fancied 
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he saw Gustavus by his side, nodding to him monarch’s corpse was covered with quicklime, 
with the death of hope depicted in his distorted } that it might soon be consumed, Jacob’s remains 
countenance. rested peacefully in the neighboring village 
‘‘Watch over my son, and over the work I} church-yard. And when times changed, and 
have commenced,” was Gustavus’s last request ; Sweden forgot Gustavus, and his name was scoffed 
to those who surrounded him; but Jacob had no} at by his former flatterers, Jacob was still re- 
son, and left no unfinished work behind to recom- } membered in his parish, and the skilful clock- 
mend to posterity. His clock was his only } maker was missed. 
treasure; and the excellence and usefulness of } What Gustavus planned, what he hoped and 
this would secure its being attended to when he } what he labored for, has fallen to the ground; 
was gone. His only request was, therefore, } but Jacob’s clock still works on. The ticking of 
‘wind up the clock once a month, and it will be } its heavy pendulum has accompanied the fall of 
sure to go well!” The last thoughts of both } Gustavus’s son, of his honor, and of his race. 
were centred on that which had been the object } Constitutional forms have been broken and re- 
of their lives. Which of the two had come nearest { modeled, new thoughts have arisen among the 
to his goal? nations, and royal crowns have been consumed 
Gustavus IIL departed from his realm and} in the fire; but the striker in the clock still 
from his son in the same hour that Jacob de- } marks every passing hour. 
parted from his clock; and while the murdered . 








THE MAY BRIDE. 
RENDERED FROM THE OLD ENGLISH. 





BY JAMES RB. SOUTH. 





War is the terrace so early alive; Each one hath tales of his craft in betraying: 
Grooms in a panic, and bower-maidens weeping, } “Search for him!—Scourge him!”—but what doth 
Guests coming crowding like bees in a hive, he care? 
To the blue chamber where no one is sleeping? Down the eln avenue he’s gone a-Maying— 
Loud down the corridor passes a cry, Only a-Maying ! 


Startling the friar his early mass saying, 
“ Where is fair Ellen?” —A voice doth reply 
“ Down the elm aveuue she’s gone a-Maying— 


Weep, haughty mother—the fault is your own! 
Gladly to Age’s embrace had you brought her. 
Silence, loud father!—can brawlings atone 





Only 4-Meying !° For a life’s tyranny heaped on your daughter 
Pale is my Lady and wrings her proud hands, Blithe in her forest retreat will she be, 
Speechless and stern, ’mid a tear and a tremble; Spite of rude shelter and russet arraying, 
Red is the Baron, and shouts where he stands, Blessing the morn when she found herself free, 
Bidding the steward his pages assemble. Down the elm avenue going a-Maying— 
All but dark Gylbyn, the gipsy, are there; Only a-Maying ! 
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SONNET: EVE. 





BY MRS. MARY FARMER. 


As springs Aurora from the leaden main, Her regal brow, bright with celestial trace, 

Full orbed, majestic and magnificent, While willing feet pressed she on earthly flow’rs. 
Slanting warm beams adown the orient, Fall surged through her life to all human pow’rs, 
Yet rising steadfast to high mid-day reign, Best type of woman—mother of our race, 

Pregnant with life for Nature’s vasty fane, Sweet link ’tween Heav’n’s loud chant and earth’s 
Tho’ proud careering in high firmament— low wail, 

So Eve, fresh from her Great Creator, sent Hail Eve, our mother! Queen of earth—all hail 





Beamed, matchless, perfect, on this green domain; { 








EMBROIDERED TRAVELLING BAG. 





BY MLLE. 


DEFOUR 








MareriAts.—A piece of cloth about fifteen 
inches by eleven for each side of the bag, and a 
piece of soutache of any suitable color to corres- 
pond with it. The cloth must be marked with 
any pretty design. 

Draw the design on a piece of thin writing 
paper, of the full size required. Then pierce 
small holes with a fine needle, throughout the 
entire design, doing them very closely. Lay 
the paper on the cloth or other material to be 





marked; put weights at the corners, to keep it 
in its place, and rub pounce all over it with a 
large flat stump. Remove the paper carefully, 
draw the design over with a solution of white 
lead and gum water, and allow it dry. 

Perhaps green cloth with violet, or crimson 
soutache, makes as pretty a bag as any. The 
bag may be made up with a steel clasp, or in 
the ordinary way, which is much less expensive. 





BABY’S 





BOOTS. 





BY HARRIET SYMMES. 





MareriaLs.—White silk, and fine lilac em- ; of silk or merino, wadded with fine flanne]. The 


broidering silk. 


toes are made in one piece, the soles in another, 


These useful and elegant little boots are made ’ the heels in another. 
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The soles are simply wadded and quilted; the they are extremely suitable for cold weather. 
fronts and heels are embroidered. The former Another very pretty baby’s boot may be made 
have a double row of herring-bone all round ; of chamois leather, and decorated with beads. 
them, and a small flower worked in satin-stitch {It is cut entirely in one piece, sewed up the 
in the centre. The heels are merely herring- } front, and gathered in rather at the toe. Many 





boned all round. 
As these shoes come up very high on the ancle, 


colored beads should trim it, in imitation of the 
American Indian mocassin. 





WATCH- 


MatTeriats.—Black filet, fourteen skeins of 
gold thread, any crochet silks you may have by 
you, a little black satin, stout cardboard, and 
two and a half yards of colored cord. 

This pretty watch-pocket is in two parts. The 
front, which is embroidered entirely over, and 
the back, of which the upper part only is worked. 

The vandykes are done in gold thread; the 
spots in silks of as many different colors as pos- 


POCKET. 


sible. The cardboard, cut out in the shapes 
seen in the engraving, is covered on both sides 
with a piece of dimety, under the black satin. 
The netting is sewed over, and the edges finished 
with a handsome cord, which also serves to sus- 
pend the pocket. 

The silks used for darning the spots should be 
as brilliant and as varied as possible. 








CORNuLR FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 


MATERIALS.—French cambric and fine work- 
ing cotton, No.120. Work in button-hole stitch 


and satin stitch. This is a pattern of very great 
beauty. 





IODINE—MY SPIRIT-LOVE. 





BY W. LAFAYETTE HUBBELL. 





As lovely as the orient tints of morn 

That gild with burnished gold the Eastern skies, 
As gentle as the laughing Summer’s wind 
That scarcely rocks the hang bird’s tiny nest, 
As pure as bubbling fountain’s chrystal drops 
That would not stain a vestal virgin’s zone, 
As mild as golden sunset’s lingering glow, 
Expiring in a flood of mellow light, 

And sad as dying moan of turtle dove, 

That mourns the loss of its own mated one, 
Was Iodine—my Spirit-Love. 


Weep on, 
Lone spirit! let the tear-god reign supreme! 
Weep on, and robe thyself in sable weeds, 
And bind upon thy brow grief’s diadem. 
Gone! and like the lightnings scathing flash 
That rends the sturdy oak, so was thy flight, 
And like that shivered tree my bleeding heart. 


The moon stole softly o’er her chosen path, 


And the sad winds slept in the storm-king’s couch, 
As I laid her—my Iodine—in the cold ground, 
Silently, sadly and alone. No stone, 

No mausoleum marks her resting-place, 

Naught save a little modest flower— 

A sweet forget-me-not—is all 

That tells where sleeps my Spirit-Love. 


Sleep sweetly on—and be thy rest 

Calm as the mountain’s snow-white crest 
When storms have rudely pass’d, 

And left those heights in sunlight’s gleam, 
Far brighter in their silvery sheen 

Than erst before the blast. 


Sleep on—thy virtues round thee throw 
A halo purer than the glow 

Of sapphire stars at even, 

} And angels throng around the shrine 

¢ Of fated love, now made divine 

“ By seraph’s bliss in Heaven. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Sza-Bataine.—The capital mezzotint, which we 
give this month, is as seasonable as it is beautiful; 
for now is the time when everybody, who lives within 
convenient distance of the Atlantic, is thinking of 
sea-bathing. A few words on this subject, by-the- 
bye, may be useful. To have the greatest benefit 
from sea-bathing, it is proper to remain but a very 
short time in the water—not exceeding five minutes. 
If longer, the body should be kept immersed under 
the surface the whole time, and in constant motion, 
in order to promote the circulation of the blood, from 
the centre to the extremities. It is much better to 
remain completely immersed in deep than to take 
repeated plunges in shallow water. On coming out, 
the body should be wiped dry with a rough cloth, 
and the ordinary dress resumed as quickly as pos- 
sible. It is more necessary to replace the usual 
vestments quickly than to be extremely anxious that 
the surface of the skin is perfectly dry, as any wet- 
ness from salt water is not likely to be prejudicial. 
After bathing, use moderate exercise to promote the 
return of the heat of the body, taking care that it 
shall neither be violent nor too long continued. If 
chilliness occasionally comes, breakfast soon after 
bathing in the morning; or in the forenoon, some 
warm soup or broth may be taken: and remember, 
that if immersion, instead of being succeeded by a 
glow on the surface of the skin, is followed by chilli- 
ness, languor, or headache, bathing in the sea should 
by no means be persisted in. As a general rule 
people remain in the water entirely too long. 

Pourtxe Out Tea AND Correr.—“ What, give in- 
structions about so simple a thing as pouring out tea 
or coffee,” says some young lady, on reading the 
heading to this paragraph. Yes! for there is more 
to be learned about pouring out tea and coffee than 
most young ladies are willing to believe. If those 
decoctions are made at the table, which is by far the 
best way, they require experience, judgment, and 
exactness; if they are brought on the table ready 
made, it still requires judgment so to apportion them 
that they shall prove sufficient in quantity for the 
family party, and that the elder members shall have 
the stronger cups. We have often seen persons pour 
out tea, who, not being at all aware that the first cup 
is the weakest, and that the ta grows stronger as 
you proceed, have bestowed the poorest cup upon 
the greatest stranger, and given the strongest toa 
very young member of the family, who would have 
been better without any. Where several cups of 
equal strength are wanted, you should pour a little 
into each, and then go back, inverting the order as 
you fill them up, and then the strength will be ap- 
ane properly. You should learn every one’s 





TABLE. 


taste in the matter of sugar and cream too, in order 
to suit them in that respect. 





No Fatuixe Urr.—The present number, we flatter 

ourselves, even surpasses that for June, of which we 
have received so many encomiums. In fact, we labor 
to make every number better than the last; and can 
boast, we believe, of succeeding in general in this 
aim. Says the Glen’s Falls (N. Y.) Republican :— 
“This Magazine, perfect as it already is, continues 
to improve with every number issued.” The Bel- 
low’s Falls (N. H.) Argus says:—“Among all the 
Philadelphia monthlies, there is none better sustained 
than Peterson.” The Rhinebeck (N. Y.) Gazette says 
that our June number “fully sustains the reputation 
of being the best and cheapest Ladies’ Magazine.” 
The Shippensburgh (Pa.) News says:—“One great 
and admirable feature in this Magazine is that it 
does not decrease in interest as it approaches the end 
of the volume in order to make a ‘blow out’ at the 
commencement of a new one—but on the contrary, 
each number is as valuable and as richly embellished 
as its predecessor.” 
* An Honest Crrricism.—We have to thank the 
Piedmont (Va.) Whig for the following criticism, 
which bears the stamp of sincerity on its face. 
“¢Now’s the day and now’s the hour,’ if you wish 
to subscribe for the cheapest Magazine in the world 
—for such we believe ‘ Peterson’s’ to be. We do not 
like to make invidious distinctions among our friends 
of Magazinedom, so many of whom deserve all the 
good things we can say of them; but we must be 
allowed to give it as our opinion that this periodical, 
at two dollare to single subscribers, has no rival in 
the amplitude of the pennyworth you get for cash 
expended.” 

Ovrn Oriemat Storres.—The press universally 
bear the same testimony as the Portsmouth (Va.) 
Transcript, when it says:—“Peterson’s Magazine, 
without exception, contains better original stories 
than any other with which we are acquainted.” If 
our friends will show this number to persons who 
don’t subscribe, this will be the verdict of these new 
readers also: and two dollars, or a club, will be forth- 
coming at once. No doubt of it. 

Tme ror Mamine.—We would say, in reply to 
numerous inquiries, that the monthly publication 
day of “Peterson” has been fixed ten days later, 
this year, than it was last. This, and the enormously 
enlarged circulation, will explain why mail sub- 
scribers do not receive their numbers as early in the 
month as formerly. Any delay, beyond this, is the 
fault of the mails, and not of ourselves. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Russo-Turkish Campaigns of 1828 and 1829, 
With a View of the Present Affairs in the East. By 
Colonel Chesney. 1 vol. New York: Redfield— As 
the eyes of the whole civilized world are fixed on 
Turkey, and as the inquiry is raised everywhere as 
to the Sultan’s capacity to resist Russia, the present 
volume, which is a history of the war between the 
two powers in 1828, will, we presume, be eagerly 
sought after. Col. Chesney shows that the Turks 
are very far from being in their decrepitude yet; 
that they made a gallant stand, thirty years ago, 
when without an ally; and that they are far more 
capable of resistance now, to say nothing of having 
England and France on their side. The work de- 
rives additional value from the fact that the same 
fortresses are threatened now as then: indeed the 
same general plan of a campaign has evidently been 
fixed upon by the Russians. Two valuable maps, 
7 showing the operations in Asia, as well as in Europe, 
accompany the text. 


The Plurality of Worlds. With An Introduction 
by Edward Hitchcock, D. D. 1 vol. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln.—The author of this work controverts, 
with consummate ability, the popular notion that 
the remaining planets of our system, and the fixed 
stars, are inhabited. He draws his arguments from 
geology, astronomy, and other scientific sources; and 
/ if he does not entirely convince the reader, he leaves 
the other side “not proven,” as Scotch juriea have 
it. The work first appeared in England, where it 
attracted much attention, for the force of its reason- 
ing and the felicities of its style. Professor Hitch- 
cock, in a neat introductory, objects to some of the 
author’s conclusions, though he cordially recommends 
the volume, to quote his own words, “to the perusal 
of intelligent and reasoning minds.” We ourselves 
place great store on the book. It has been issued by 
the publishers in quite a creditable style. 

The Dodd Family Abroad. By Charles Lever. 1 
vol. New York: Harper & Brothere.—Decidedly the 
best novel Lever has written since Charles 0’Malley. 
The Dodds are an Irish family, consisting of father, 
mother, son, and two daughters, who set out on the 
tour of Europe, partly to economize and partly to 
get into “the best society.” Their blunders and dis- 
appointments, their pretension and their conceit, the 
vulgarity of the mother, the vanity of the eldest 
daughter, the spendthrift son, and the weak, though 
shrewd father, are drawn with that rare skill which 
has placed Lever at the head of Irish novelists. 
There is something, on every page, to raise a laugh. 

The Knout and the Russians. By G. De Lagny. 
lol. New York: Harper & Brothere.—A work on 
the Muscovite Empire, the Czar, and the Russian 
people, which we can recommend as peculiarly 
valuable at the present crisis. Though, here and 
there, the author’s prejudices, perhaps, lead him 
into exaggeration, he is accurate in the main. 
Several illustrations adorn the volume. 












This, That and The Other. Bg Ellen Louise 
Chandler. lvol, Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.— 
We greet, with pleasure, this collected edition of 
some of the choicest articles, in prose and verse, 
of Ellen Louise Chandler. Graceful, artistical and 
poetical, this fair author fully deserves the elegant 
dress, which her publishers have given to the book. 
Several fine illustrations adorn the volume. If our 
readers desire a choice book for the parior-table, 
we recommend this as especially suited to their pur- 
pose. Some of the shorter pieces in the work are 
equal to the best of Fanny Fern’s; and, we believe, 
are entitled to priority in point of publication. One 
of the stories, “Agnes Lee,” is alone worth the price 
of the volume. 


Essays on the Formation and Publication of 
Opinions, the Pursuit of Truth, and other Subjects. 
By Samuel Bailey. 1 vol. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fielde.—This is a new edition, revised and enlarged, 
of as valuable a work as we have had occasion, for 
many months, to notice. It is an error to suppose 
that metaphysical studies injure a robust common 
sense. On the contrary, when properly regulated, they 
render the intellect more acute, and the search aftor 
truth consequently more certain. The study of Mr. 
Bailey’s essays would strengthen any mind, and we. 
should be glad, if anything we can say, would lead 
to their more general circulation. 


Cruize of the North Star. By Rev. Dr. Choules. 
1 vol. Boston: Gould & Lincoln.—In this vlegant 
volume we have an agreeable narrative of Mr. Van- 
derbelt’s excursion to Europe, in the summer of 
1853, with his family and friends, in his private 
yacht, the steamer “North Star.” The journals 
were full of the affair at the time. The sensation 
the voyage attracted abroad was very great. The 
publishers deserve credit for the handsome type, 
paper and illustrations, with which they have ushered 
the journal of Dr. Choules before the public. 


Theological Essays and other Papers. By Thomas 
De Quincey. 2 vols. Boston: Ticknor, Read & 
Fields.—These essays, though not all of equal merit, 
are nevertheless characterized by the acute logic, 
splendid eloquence, and felicities of style, which 
distinguish whatever De Quincey writes. One of 
the papers, “The Toilet of a Hebrew Lady,” is full 
of research and curious learning. We have perused 
with particular gratification the essays on “Judas 
Iscariot,” “Protestantism,” and “Christianity as an 
Organ of Political Movement.” 


Advanced Latin Exercises, with Selections for Read- 
ing. American Edition. Revised with Additions. 1 
vol. Philada: Blanchard & Lea.—This is another 
volume of Schmitz and Zumpt’s classical series. We 
can recommend it as a superior work of its kind. 


Hartin Merivale. By Paul Oreyton. Noe. 2 and 
8. Boston: Phillipe, Sampson & Co.—These num- 
bers are an improvement even on the first, and fulfil 





all that we predicted of this interesting serial. 
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Wensley. A Story Without A Moral. lol. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor, Read & Fields.—A graphic story of 
New England life, such as it existed five and twenty 
years ago. Parson Bulkley and Jericho are capi- 
tally drawn. The author has too much solid merit 
to remain silent, and therefore we hope to hear from 
him again, in spite of his assertion that this is his 
first and last attempt at book-making. A writer of 
so much humor ought not to let his pen lie idle. 
The volume is published in the usual neat style of 
Ticknor’s house. 

Katharine Walton; or, The Rebel of Dorchester. 
By W. Gilmore Simms. 1 vol. New York: Redfield.— 
This is a new and revised edition of one of the best 
of Mr. Simms’ novels of Southern life. The scenes 
lie in the Carolinas, during the latter portion of the 
War of Independence, when the scourge of British 
conquest was laid so heavily on those two states. 
Two superior illustrations by Darley embellish the 
volume, 

A Lamp to the Path; or, The Bible in the Heart, 
The Home, and the Market Place. By Rev. W. K. 
Tweedie, D. D. 1 vol. Boston: Lincoln & Gould.— 
If all books, devoted to inculcating Christianity, 
were as earnest as this, the world would be infinitely 
bettor. We wish every family could read the volume. 
Society, in that event, would owe a debt of gratitude 
to the author, for many a personal reformation. 





FIRE-SIDE AMUSEMENTS. 


Tue GRASSHOPPER AND THE ANntTS.—This is an 
excellent amusement for a company of young ladies. 
In the first place, lots are drawn to decide which one 
of the company will take the part of the grasshopper, 
all the rest being termed ants. The grasshopper, 
when thus appointed, writes with a pencil, on a piece 
of paper, the name of some edible grain, then, folding 
the paper in her hand, goes to the ants, who are 
seated in a circle, and making a most respectful 
obeisance, says:—“ My dear friends and good neigh- 
bors, I am very hungry, I pray you give me some 
food.” Then, particularly addressing the first ant, 
she continues—“ You, my dear, who are so very 
charitable, what will you give me?” The ant re- 
plies, “I have only a grain of rice, (or any other 
grain) which is at your service.” The grasshopper 
then says— Thank you, my dear,” and passes to the 
next ant, and the others in succession. If none of 
the ants mention the grain written on the paper 
which the grasshopper holds, the latter pays a forfeit, 
and the game is again commenced in its second 
stage, as will be presently explained; but if one of 
the ants pronounces the fatal word, the grasshopper 
says—“T accept your offer, my kind neighbor; may 
heaven reward you!” and, showing the paper with 
the same word, the grasshopper takes the place of 
the ant, and the latter, paying a forfoit, becomes the 


grasshopper. 
In the second stage of the game, the newly-made 





grasshopper writes the name of a dance on a piece 
of paper, and says to the ants—“ My kind friends, 
thanks to your benevolence, my hunger is appeased, 
and now I wish to dance; what dance would you re- 
commend?” The ants, interrogated in succession, 
mention several dances, as the waltz, polka, minuet, 
&c., until one, naming the dance written on the 
paper, is compelled to pay a forfeit, and become the 
grasshopper. 
+ The third grasshopper then writes the name of a 
musical instrument on the paper, and says to the 
ants—“ My friends, I am much obliged for your kind- 
ness, but as I dislike dancing without music, what 
instrument would you advise?” The ants in turn 
mention the harp, violin, piano, &c., until the in- 
strument written down is mentioned, and the result 
is as in the preceding instances. 

The next grasshopper says—“I have danced until 
I am tired, and now wish to go to sleep; under what 
leaf would you advise me to make my bed?” Each 
ant, interrogated in turn, replies by naming the leaf 
of some flower, and the game goes on as before. 

The next grasshopper says—“I have slept well, 
though I dreamt that a bird flew away w:th me; pray 
tell me what kind of bird it waa?” The ants then, 
in turn, reply the blackbird, robin, linnet, &c., and 
thus the game is continued. By the simplest varia- 
tion in the grasshopper’s questions, such as—“ What 
books would you advise me to read?” “ What colored 
dress would you advise me to wear?” the game can 
be carried on as long as the players desire. 





THE LADIES’ CORNER. 


Cacr-Birps.—Reared birds are exposed to several 
maladies, partly because their first nourishment con- 
sists of unnatural food, and partly also because pot 
birds have all kinds of delicacies given to them. 
They therefore raroly attain to the age of six years. 
They remain most healthy, and live longest, when 
they have neither sugar nor pastry, nor other delica- 
cies given to them, but are fed constantly upon rape- 
seed, intermixed occasionally, by way of treat, with 
hemp, and occasionally a little green food, which 
cleanses their stomachs. They are more healthy 
also if they have some water and sand placed in the 
cage, that they may pick up grains to assist in the 
procoss of digestion. The remedy for moulting is a 
rusty nail placed in the drinking vessel, good food 
and ant’s eggs, if accustomed to the latter when 
young. 

EnGravine on Giass.—Take a piece of glass, per- 
fectly clean, cover it over with bees-wax. When the 
coating is sufficiently dry, trace out upon it with a 
sharp-pointed tracer, or needle, the design intended 
to be engraven, taking care that all the lines are 
marked through, so that the light can be admitted; 
then take one part of powdered fluor spar, which 
place in a leaden basin; add two parts of sulphuric 
acid; lay the glass, with the engraved side down- 
ward, on the basin; place the vessel over a lamp for 
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a few minutes, until white fumes are disengaged 
from the mixture; withdraw the lamp, and suffer the 
glass to be corroded by the action of the white fumes, 
which will be completed in ten minutes; remove the 
wax with oil of turpentine. After this operation the 
design will be accurately represented on the glass. 
Marqueteriz.—In marqueterie inlay, the design 
having been first drawn on paper and properly 
colored, is pricked with a fine needle, so that the 
outline of the ornament or other objects can be 
formed on the various colored woods proposed to be 
employed; these outlines being carefully marked in, 
are cut with a fine watch-spring saw, worked in a 
lathe; in most cases the wood forming the ground is 
cut with that forming the ornament, so that a piece 
eut out of white wood corresponds exactly in shape 
and size with the opening left in black wood, in 
which it therefore fits and forms the required pattern. 





USEFUL RECEIPTS. 
Raspberry Compote.—Carefully select large, ripe, 
red or white raspberries, wash in cold water, and 
drain them. Pour boiling syrup over them, and let 
them remain in it four or‘five hours; then put them 
in a bell-metal saucepan and make them hot, but not 
to boiling, or the fruit will be broken. When cool 
they are ready for use, but will not keep more than 
a few days. Strawberries may be served in the same 
way. The above may be preserved for winter use by 
draining them from the syrup, drying them in a 
moderate oven, adding to them, during this process, 
a quantity of powdered sugar. They should be put 
on a sieve and turned every six or eight hours, fresh 
sugar being put over them every time they are 
turned. Keep in a dry situation in drawers or 
boxes. Cherries and currants may thus be preserved 
whole or in bunches, and the flavor quite retained. 

To Keep Jams, Jellys and Preserves from Mould.— 
The closet in which sweetmeats are kept should be 
perfectly dry and cool. If that is the case and the 
following recipe used, preserves will keep for years. 
Cut a round circle of writing paper, the size of the 
interior of the pot, and one about an inch and a half 
larger. Take the white of an egg, and a paste-brush, 
and lay a coating of white of egg over the surface of 
the smaller circle, and then lay that piece on the top 
of the jam, with the untouched side of the paper next 
to the jam. Take the larger pisce, and coat that on 
one side with white of egg, and let the surface thus 
coated be the one turned inward. This circle is to 
cover the pot; and the white of egg renders it adhe- 
sive, and pastes it firmly down all round the edge of 
the crack. 

Raspberry Jam.—The fruit must be fresh, ripe, and 
gathered on a dry day. Wash and pass M through a 
wicker sieve; to one pint of the pulp add a pound of 
loaf sugar, pounded or broken very small; put the 
whole in a preserving pan over a clear fire. When 








it begins to boil skim it well, and stir it for half an 
hour, taking care it does not burn. When done put? 


it in small pots, tie closely down with bladder or 
paper brushed on one side with white of egg, which 
will thus closely stick to the pot. Brandy papers 
are by some put on the top of the jam, but, unless 
the spirit be extremely strong, the damp produces 
mouldiness. 

To Make Excellent Rose Water.—One plan recom- 
mended to preserve rose-leaves is to fill bottles with 
them, not pressing them down. Pour in some govd 
spirits of wine, cork the bottles, and let them stand 
until required for use. This will keep many years, 
and yield a perfume little inferior to attar of roses. 
The leaves should be gathered in very dry weather. 
They may also be preserved with layers of salt, or 
dried on paper in the shade. 

To Dry Gooseberries.—Gooseberries may be dried 
without sugar. Choose them fine and spread them 
separately on large dishes, and dry them gradually 
by the heat of a gentle oven. If flattened with the 
finger, when partially done, they will preserve a 
better form. 





FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


Fic. 1.—A Dinner DRrEss SUITABLE FoR A WATER- 
ine Piace.—This is composed of a very thin Swiss 
mull, with a cut skirt, to which is attached a very 
deep flounce, set on with a puffing, through which 
runs a blue ribbon, and headed by a narrow ruffle 
formed by the upper part of the flounce. A basque 
corsage open in front, and trimmed in a style now 
very popular, with a blue ribbon passing from the 
waist in front across the shoulders, and terminating 
at the waist behind with bows of ribbon. Bows of 
ribbon also decorate the sides of the corsage, as also 
the sleeves on the bend of the elbow in front. A 
puffing through which runs a blue ribbon, forms the 
heading of the two ruffles which form the lower part 
of the sleeves. An embroidered Swiss mull edging 
finishes the corsage and sleeves. Hair rolled, and 
fastened behind the ears with bows of blue ribbon. 

Fie. 1.—An Eventne Dress OF EMBROIDERED Pink 
Tar.eTane. — Skirt trimmed with seven flounces. 
Corsage low, with a long point in front, and a some- 
what shorter one behind. Sleeves nearly tight to 
the elbow, and finished by three puffings of illusion, 
through the middle of which a pink ribbon passes, 
and is confined by a bow. A deep fall of lace finishes 
this beautiful sleeve. -The fichu is composed of illu- 
sion, plaited from the shoulders to # point in the 
back, with a slight fulness from the shoulders in 
front. It is open over the neck, crosses the corsage 
in front, and passes around the waist, fastening with 
a bow and long ends of the same material behind. A 
rich lace edges this beautiful cape. A narrow band 
of black velvet with long ends is fastened around 
the throat. The head-dress of this most becoming 
toilette is composed of two bands of pink ribbon pass- 
ing across the upper part of the head, and terminating 
in bows and long ends of ribbon at the sides. 

Fie. m1.—Dress ror A Youxe Grru.—Frock of 
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sky blue poplin, the skirt with three flounces seal- 
loped and edged with blue silk. The corsage is 
drawn in easy fulness and cut rather low round the 
neck, and at the top it is trimmed with three bias 
folds of poplin. The sleeves consist merely of two 
small epaulettes, one falling over the other. The 
under-sleeves are of white cambric or jacconet muslin, 
loose demi-long, and trimmed at the ends by frills of 
open needlework. A muslin chemisette to correspond. 
Trousers edged with needlework. Large garden hat 
of Leghorn, with a white feather waving round the 
crown, and strings of white ribbon fastened at the 
ears by rosettes of the same. Coral bracelets on the 
arms, boots of grey cashmere tipped with black. 

Fie. rv.—Dress ror A Litre Giri.—White 
muslin frock. The skirt finished with rows of nar- 
tow tucks, arranged in groups of four together, with 
intervening spaces. A jacket corsage with basque 
slit up at each side, and edged with narrow tucks. 
At the top of the slit at each side is fixed a small bow 
of colored ribbon. The sleeves are demi-long, slit 
open at the outside of the arm, and ornamented by 
bows of ribbon. Boots of green cashmere and stock- 
ings of Lille thread. A wreath composed of scarlet 
geranium, roses, and white heath, encircles the head. 

Fig. v.—A Bonner with a transparent foundation 
covered with white tulle and blonde. The edge 
finished with a vandyked blonde lace. Across the 
crown bias folds of white gauze ribbon. Bow at the 
back, and strings of the same. 

Fie. vi.—An Unper-s_eeve which consists of a 
full puff of net, and the turned-up cuff is formed of 
rich needlework, having at the wrist a band of in- 
sertion, beneath which is inserted a colored ribbon, 
finished by a bow and ends, 

Fig. vi.—A VANnpYKep CHEMISETTE AND COLLAR 
or CamBric.—The open work of which may be made 
of either insertion or “tape trimming,” being placed 
between bands of cambric. The front of the chemi- 
sette is tucked, and finished to correspond with the 
collar. 

Fie. vi.—Tae Paragon, an exquisite mantilla, 
from the emporium of Molyneux Bell, New York; 
the material being silk, trimmed with trellis-work 
lace and gimp, and finished with a deep fall of black 
silk lace. 


GeneraL Remarxs.—Many of the summer dresses, 
especially for young ladies, are made with the cor- 
sage low, over which can be worn a small cape like 
the dress, a.fichu like that of Fig. JJ. in our fashion 
plate, or a canezou, or basque of white muslin. These 
canezous are exceedingly fashionable. For a plain 
evening dress nothing is more elegant than a cane- 
zou of lace or muslin, worn with a silk or barege 
dress. The broad striped or chequered silks, now so 
much in fashion, are very effective when worn with 
canezous. The corsage of the dress should be low, 
or half high, and the sleeves short; or the dress may 
consist of the skirt only, a corsage of white cambric 
being worn under the canezou. Large chequered 
patterns, especially tartans, (the latter, it may be 


mentioned, are now extremely fashionable) are fre- 
quently found to occasion some difficulty in their 
adaptation to corsages: but a skirt with broad 
flounces, made of tartan or chequered silk, is at once 
showy and elegant, when worn with a white canezou. 

We will describe a canezou called the Pompadour, 
which is more showy than those generally worn, and 
suitable for an evening dress. It is made of the 
finest and clearest Swiss muslin, (or of tarletane, if 
preferred,) and is covered with small sprigs worled 
in satin-stitch. Ié is partially open at the neck, and 
slightly pointed in front of the waist, and trimmed 
all round with three rows of lace, about two and a 
half inches wide. Between each row of lace there is 
a ruche of pink gauze ribbon, about two inches broad. 
Three rosettes of the same ribbon confine the canezou 
in front—the first being at the top of the low corsage, 
and the third at the point at the waist. This canezou 
has a small basquine, shaped so as to form a slight 
point at the back of the waist; it is formed of three 
rows of lace, alternating with ruches of ribbon in the 
manner above described. The sleeves are composed 
of two bouillonnes, or puffs. The first terminates 
above the elbow, where it is finished by three rows 
of lace, with intervening ruches of pink gauze ribbon, 
and on the outside of the arm arosette. The second 
puff is finished by two rows of rather broad lace, the 
lower row of which hangs down to the wrist. Cane- 
zous in this style may be trimmed with ribbon of 
various colors, and also with white ribbon. 

Berrugs of black lace studded with butterfly bows 
of a worked satin and velvet ribbon, are very be- 
coming when worn with a low and plain bodied 
dress. The addition of the bertha immedately trans- 
forms it into a dress toilet. 

Some Bonnets have a front made of smooth straw 
and a crown of loose taffeta. Many are ornamented 
at the edge of the front with a blonde forming a kind 
of half veil thrown back on the front in the middle 
and falling gracefully on each side. Others have at 
the edge of the front a very full blonde ruche, inter- 
rupted by tufts of flowers like those on the bonnet. 
Straw is very extensively blended with flowers, as an 
outside trimming for bonnets this season. Violets 
and lilacs, particularly the white lilae with brown 
foliage, are favorite bonnet flowers. 

For Manritxas, fringes are perhaps more used 
than even lace, The fringe introduced for this pur- 
pose is broad, and made of sewing silk, which gives 
it an exquisitely light appearance. Figured gauze 
ribbons are also much used. 

Tue Harr, although still dressed low behind, is 
very frequently confined by a richly ornamented 
comb instead of hair-pins. For a plain kind of 
toilette, a handsomely carved tortoise shell is usually 
used; but for full dress, and by those who can afford 
it, a gold comb, richly wrought or studded with small 
cameos, is worn. 

Bracevets of jet are much worn, even by those 
who are not in mourning, and are more becoming to 





a prettily shaped, white arm, than gold ones. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 
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CORNER FOR POCKET-HANDKEROIEF. 
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THE ISABELLA, 


As made by Molyneux Bell, Mantilla and Cloak Importer and Manufacturer, No. 
58 Canal street, New York; and sold in Philadelphia, by Boutillier & Brothers, 
No. 208 Chesnut street. 





